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1899^51 

The  Sparlings  of  Beaumont  Cote 
St  Domingo  and  Petton 

By  E.    F.    CUNLIFFE 

My  grandfather,  William  Sparling,  with  something  of 
the  "pride  that  apes  humility,"  described  himself  as 
"a  man  of  yesterday."  Nevertheless,  his  great -great- 
grandfather was  seated  at  Beaumont  Cote,  Lancashire, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

We  find  this  ancestor  described  in  the  Bolton-le-Sands 
register  as  "John  Sparling  de  Cote  "  ;  his  daughter  Ann's 
baptism  is  registered  as  having  taken  place  in  1655,  the 
second  year  of  the  Protectorate.  His  son  John  was  the 
father  of  Richard  Sparling  of  Beaumont  Cote,  who  was 
bom  in  1700,  baptised  in  1703,  and  died  in  1778. 

Richard  Sparling  took  to  wife  Ann,  the  daughter 
of  E.  Withers,  and  great-great-granddaughter  of  Peter 
Withers  of  Slyue.  All  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Withers  family  is  an  old  silver  snuff-box  with  the 
name  "E  Withers,  Slyne,"  and  the  date  1734  engraved 
on  it.  The  same  E.  Withers  left  the  rents  of  certain 
lands  (now  called  the  "Withers  Charity")  in  17S6, 
for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  poor  children  of  the 
parish  of  Bolton-le-Sands.  The  Withers  family  eventu- 
ally migrated  to  London.  Richard  and  Ann  Sparling 
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had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  (Ann),  married 
William  Dean,  Esq.,  and  five  sons,  John,  Richard  and 
James,  and  two  who  died  in  infancy.  John  (born  1750) 
became  the  great  Liverpool  merchant  who  in  1790  was 
Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and,  later,  was  High  Sheriff  for 
Lancashire. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Greenhow  of  Slyne,  with  Hest, 
and  of  Stainton  Hall  with  Kellet,  Westmoreland. 

"  The  name  of  Greenhow,  Greenhaugh,  or  Greenhalgh, 
as  it  has  been  variously  spelled,  is  of  Saxon  derivation. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  a  family  of  the  name 
resided  at  Greenhalgh,  near  Garstang,  a  member  of  which 
married  Richard  Brandlesome  of  Brandlesome,  near  Bury, 
the  two  estates  ultimately  becoming  one." 

The  motto  of  the  Greenhows  is  :  "Vide  sed  cui  vide" 
— "  Have  confidence,  but  be  cautious  in  whom  you  place 
it"     (See  Burke's  "Armoury.") 

One  John  Greenhalgh  or  Greenhow  (says  Baines,  in 
his  "History  of  Lancashire")  "governed  and  maintained 
tranquillity  in  the  Isle  of  Man  from  1640  to  165 1.  He 
was  saved  during  the  earthquake  that  occurred  in  the 
Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the  desert  island  on  which 
Alexander    Selkirk  (or   Robinson   Crusoe)  was  wrecked." 

The  brave  and  unfortunate  James,  Earl  of  Derby's 
character  of  my  ancestor,  Governor  Greenhalgh,  and 
his  reasons  for  his  choice  of  him,  arc  thus  quoted  by 
Baines : 

"  First,  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  well  born,  and 
scorned  a  base  action.  Secondly,  that  he  has  a  good 
estate    of  his    own,    need    not    borrow    of   another,  which 
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hath  been  a  fault  in  this  country ;  next,  he  was  a  deputy 
lieutenant,  justice  of  the  peace  for  his  county.  He 
ooverned  his  own  affairs  well,  and  as  such  fitter  to  be 
trusted  in,  that  I  thank  God  for  him,  and  charge  you  to 
love  him  as  a  friend." 

"A  tradition  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  "  (continues 
Baines)  "that  during  the  war  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  king,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  king's 
troops  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Brandlesome,  were  enter- 
tained at  that  mansion,  and  their  horses  given  free 
pasturage;  and  for  this  act  of  loyalty  and  generosity 
the  Greenhalghs  had  the  manorial  rights  of  the  district 
for  miles,  given  to  thern,  which  assured  to  them  the 
ownership  of  even  a  stray  sheep  in  Holcomb  and  the 
contiguous  hills." 

Whitaker  states  that  they  were  the  hereditary  bailiffs 
of  Tottington. 

Baines  relates  that  "the  castellated  ruin  called  Green- 
halgh  Castle,  one  mile  east  of  Garsta  ng,  was  built  by 
Thomas,  First  Earl  of  Derby,  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field.  It  was  a  rectangular  building  with  towers  at  each 
angle  about  fifteen  yards  distant  from  each  other.  Only 
one  tower  now  remains  ;  the  other  having  fallen  under 
the  dismantling  advances  of  Parliament,  about  the  year 
1650,  in  the  interval  between  the  decapitation  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Bolton.  This 
caslle  was  held  for  the  king  in  1643  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
aided  by  a  branch  of  the  Brandlesome  Greenhalghs,  who 
on  the  authority  of  Colonel  Sutcliffe  held  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood,   the    village    or    township    of   Greenhalgh 
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not    being  far    away.      These    estates    were    forfeited    to 
Parliament  after  the  fall  of  the  castle." 

Of  these  Greenhalghs  or  Greenhows  my  great-grand- 
mother was  a  descendant. 

My  great-grandfather,  John  Sparling,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  reached  man's  and 
woman's  estate — i.e.  Ann,  Elizabeth  and  William.  Ann 
became  the  wife  of  Mr  Hopper  of  Whitton  Castle,  County 
Durham.  The  Hoppers  of  Whitton  had,  already,  by  the 
wildest  extravagance  reduced  the  estate  to  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  it  shortly  afterwards  passed  out  of  the  family. 

Surtees,  in  his  "  History  of  Durham,"  says  that  "  in  1622 
Cuthbert  Barrell  died,  seized  of  a  messuage,  parcel  of  the 
Chantry  of  Farnacres,  held  of  the  Bishop  by  Knight's 
Service,  leaving  Anthony  Hopper  his  grandson  and  heir 
aged  7,  viz.  son  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Cuthbert,  wife  of 
John  Hopper  of  Colierley,  gent.,  which  Anthony  had 
livery  in   1637." 

On  an  altar-tomb  in  the  church  of  Witton  Gilbert  is 
inscribed  : 

"  Depositum  Corpus  Roberti  Hopper,  Wilton  Gilbert  qui 
vicesimo  nono  die  Junii,  obiit  a.d.  1673, 
ct  Johanna  ejus  uxoris  quce  vicesimo  tertio  die 
Septembris,  obiit  Anno  1673. 
Et  etiam  corpus  Isabella  uxoris   Thomce  Hopper,  filice   Jacobi   Reed 
de   Sholton    qua;    obiit    mortem    trigesimo    primo    die   Januarii, 
a.d.  1714. 

Ac  etiam  corpus  Thom/e  Hopper  de  Witton  Gilbert 
qui  obiit  quarto  die  April  a.d.  171S." 

One   Christopher  Hopper   was   Mayor  of  Durham   in 
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1786,  and  this  and  the  above  facts  are  all  I  know  about 
the  family.  Cousinly  relations  were  long  kept  up  between 
the  Hoppers  and  the  Sparlings  ;  but  finally,  for  reasons 
related  elsewhere,  a  breach  was  unavoidable,  and  I  do 
not  now  know  what  has  become  of  the  Hopper  family. 

Elizabeth,  my  great  -  grandfather's  second  daughter, 
married  Mr  Abednego  Mathew,  a.  West  Indian  planter, 
who  with  her  fortune  bought  and  built  the  Lyth,  near 
Eilesmere.  They  were  childless,  and  the  Lyth  was  after 
her  death,  most  unjustly,  left  by  Mr  Mathew  to  a 
relation  of  his  oivn,  who,  very  hurriedly,  and  to  avoid 
litigation,  sold  it  with  all  its  contents.  Silver  and  other 
valuables  in  locked-up  cupboards  passed  to  the  purchaser 
without  even  being  looked  at — at  least,  so  I  have  been 
told.  My  great-grandfather  John  had,  as  I  have  said, 
an  only  son,  William,  born  in  1777,  of  whom  more 
hereafter. 

Robert  Syers,  in  his  "  History  of  Everton,"  published 
in  1830,  mentions  that  "With  the  exception  of  the  Bronte, 
or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  the  'Pilgrim  Villa,'  and  the 
mere  or  public  watering  pond,  the  entire  of  the  north 
district  of  Everton  was  in  the  year  1790  the  property  of 
John  Sparling  of  Liverpool,  a  merchant  of  eminence  and 
long  standing,  and  was  his  St  Domingo  estate. 

The  St  Domingo  estate  was  founded  by  George 
Campbell,  Esq.,  who  on  the  23rd  of  August  made  the 
ftrst  of  his  purchases  of  those  Everton  lands  which  origin- 
ally formed  the  estate. 

Mr  Campbell  gave  the  name  of  St  Domingo  to  the 
estate  in  commemoration  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
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befell  him  when  one  of  his  vessels  captured  a  rich  ship 
from  the  island  of  St  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  estate  then  passed  to  John  Sparling,  Esq.,  a 
Common-Council  man  of  Liverpool,  and  a  merchant  of 
that  port  of  the  highest  class  in  his  day.  Prosperous 
and  prudent,  he  realised  a  vast  fortune,  and  wisely  retired 
in  the  wane  of  life  to  his  beautiful  villa  at  Everton, 
which  in  the  year  1793  he  improved  and  embellished 
by  taking  down  the  old  mansion,  and  at  some  hundred 
yards  north  of  its  site  erecting  the  most  splendid  edifice 
in  the  whole  township,  St  Domingo  House,  but  at  an 
expense  considerably  beyond  his  calculations,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  caused  him  some  siffhs  of  real  regret 
if  not  of  sorrow. 

But  Mr  Sparling  was  desirous  to  tempt  his  heirs  and 
successors  to  reside  at  a  spot  to  which  he  himself  was 
much  attached,  and  took  great  pains  in  his  testamentary 
clauses  to  bind  his  heirs  to  keep  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. 

And  should  they  be  unwilling  to  reside  at  the  place 
themselves,  so  highly  did  he  hold  and  regard  the  name 
of  Sparling,  that  he  directed  them  to  give  a  preference 
to  any  tenant  of  that  name  who  might  offer  to  take  the 
St  Domingo  estate. 

But  testamentary  restrictions,  it  seems,  can  be  re- 
moved ;  the  last  desires  of  testators  are.  not  always  com- 
plied with,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr  Sparling's.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  was  procured,  under  the  powers  of  which 
the  St  Dominqo  estate  was  sold  and  alienated  altogether 
from  the  Sparling  family,  a  measure,  it  is  true,  that  did 
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no  injury  to  the  surviving  heirs — on  the  contrary,  they 
were  considered  benefited  —  but  thereby,  the  fondly- 
cherished  intentions  and  desires  of  the  last  testator  were 
posthumously  destroyed. 

Soon  after  the  late  Mr  Sparling  erected  St  Domingo 
House  he  constructed  a  tomb  in  Walton  Churchyard, 
so  as  to  be  visible  from  the  windows  of  his  mansion — no 
doubt  calculating  that  such  an  object  would  cause  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  his  family  in  their  frequent  glances 
toward  so  impressive  a  memento  to  recur  to  the  memory 
of  the  individual  who  had  in  an  exemplary  manner  pro- 
cured them  so  stately,  valuable,  and  delightful  a  place  of 
residence  as  was  the  villa  or  estate  of  St  Domingo  ;  but 
the  sequel  has  added  one  more  proof  to  the  many  on 
record  of  the  evanescent  and  unstable  nature  of  our 
trust  and  confidence  in  all  human  transactions. 

There  were  some  remarkable  clauses  in  Mr  Sparling's 
will,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  them  further  than 
to  say  that  they  were  the  emanations  of  a  pure  mind 
devoted  to  the  religion  of  his  progenitors; 

It  is  said  that  Mr  Sparling  purchased  the  St  Domingo 
estate  with  the  fruits  of  a  fortunate  speculation  in  the 
Funds  ;  but,  independently  of  any  such  stock-jobbing  trans- 
actions, he  was  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Mr  Sparling  contemplated  the  construction  of  Queen's 
Dock,  in  Liverpool,  but  subsequently  disposed  of  his 
interest  to  the  dock  trust. 

Sparling  Street,  which  is  near  to  Queen's  Dock,  owes 
its  name  to  him. 

Mr  Sparling  was  elected   Mayor  of  Liverpool   in   the 
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year  1790.  During  his  mayoralty  he  convened  a  common 
hall,  but  none  of  his  successors  has  shown  any  inclination 
to  follow  so  noble  an  example. 

Mr  Sparling-  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  school  of 
Liverpool  merchants.  When  he  attended  'Change  he 
was  dressed  with  precision  and  care,  generally  wearing  a 
gold-laced  waistcoat,  as  was  the  mode  in  his  day,  and 
a  three-cornered  or  cocked  hat.  He  was  one  of  those 
wealthy  and  upright  traders  of  Britain,  of  the  eighteenth 
century  whose  attire  and  conduct  were  on  a  par,  so  far 
as  plainness,  precision,  regularity  and  substantial  worth 
will  suffer  the  comparison  to  be  carried." 

The  writer  of  the  "History  of  Everton  "  might  have 
stated  that  the  remarkable  clauses  in  my  great-grand- 
father's will,  were  these— i.e.  "that  his  son  should  never 
marry  a  native  of  North  Britain,  nor  Ireland,  nor  a 
Protestant  Dissenter,   nor  a  Roman  Catholic." 

Could  he  but  have  foreseen  that  St  Domingo  House 
would  be  sold,  and  eventually  turned  into  a  Catholic 
college !     Verily,  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate. 

He  (dying  in  1796)  left  a  sum  of  money,  now  called 
the  "Sparling  Charity,"  for  the  benefit  of  "poor  house- 
keepers "  in  the  parish  of  Bolton-le-Sands. 

A  photograph  (taken  in  1903)  of  St  Domingo  House 
shows  it  to  be  a  very  large,  substantial,  and,  indeed, 
"stately"  building.  When  my  great-grandfather  owned 
it,  it  was  surrounded  by  park-like  grounds  and,  I  have 
heard,  by  very  fine  gardens.  But  the  photograph  shows 
that  it  is  now  hemmed  in  by  streets  and  that  the  gardens 
have  disappeared  to  make  room  for  a  covered  playground 
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or     bowling-alley    for    the     boys     now     being    educated 
there. 

I  do  not  for  an  instant  doubt  that  my  great-grandfather's 
wise  and  prudent  brain  foresaw  the  enormous  future  possi- 
bilities of  the  St  Domingo  estate.  Mad  his  shrewd  coun- 
sels been  regarded  we  should  now  be  multi-millionaires. 

My  great-grandfather's  second  brother  was  named 
Richard.  He  died  in  1812.  He  married,  at  Kendal, 
Eleanor  Stephenson,  who  predeceased  him  in  1807.  Both 
were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bolton-le-Sands.  They 
left  a  son,  John,  and  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom 
married  Colonel  Pennington  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Service,  a  junior  member  of  the  family  of  Pennington  of 
Mulcastcr. 

As  this  is  a  history  of  "allied  families"  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pennington  family. 

"  Mulcaster  (say  Nicholson  and  Burn,  in  their  "  History 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland ")  is  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Penningtons  (on  the  river  Esk),  in  whose  name 
and  family  it  hath  continued  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  or  near  it." 

"Gamcl  de  Pennington  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second  gave  the  churches  of  Mulcaster,  Pennington, 
Whitbeck,  and  Orton  in  Westmoreland  to  the  Priory  of 
Conishead  ;  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  King  Edward 
the  Second  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  Ravenglass 
is  a  village  within  this  manor.  At  present  the  Earl  of 
Egremont  holds  the  fair  of  Ravenglass  on  the  eve,  day, 
and  morrow  of  St  James.  On  the  third  day  at  noon  the 
carl's  officer   discharges    the  fair  by  proclamation.       Im- 
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mediately  whereupon,  the  Penningtons  and  their  tenants 
take  possession  of  the  town,  and  have  races  and  other 
divertisements  during  the  remainder  of  that  day."  See 
Corry's  "  History  of  Lancashire." 

Corry  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  worshipful  family  has  long  quitted  its  original 
seat  in  Pennington,  yet  it  has  a  special  right  to  a  place 
in  this  synopsis,  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable 
Furness  families  ;  and  whether  of  British  or  Saxon  origin, 
it  was  seated  in  Furness  before  the  Conquest." 

"  There  is  still  visible  the  foundation  of  a  square  build- 
ing called  the  castle,  near  the  centre  of  the  vill  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  at  the  foot  oi  which  a  brook  flows 
with  great  rapidity.  The  site  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  sea-coast  and  beacons,  and  was  commodiously 
situated  for  assembling  the  clientals  upon  emergency." 

"  Here  the  family  of  Pennington  resided  before  the 
Conquest  and  until  they  removed  to  Mulcaster,  about 
1742.  The  name  is  diversely  written  in  ancient  writings 
as  Penyngtun,  Penington,  Pennigtun,  Pennington,  and 
in  Domesday  Pennegetun,  perhaps  from  Pennaig,  in 
British  a  Prince  or  great  personage,  to  which  the  Saxon 
termination  being  added  forms  Pennegetun  in  Domesday, 
since  smoothed  into   Pennington." 

All  the  above  seems  a  long  extract  to  make  about  a 
family  with  whom  our  branch  of  the  Sparlings  was  but 
remotely  connected.  But  when  the  question  of  the  final 
ownership  of  the  "Sparling  Berry"  money  was  being 
debated  I  became  interested  in  the  history  of  the  family. 
Sarah,   the  youngest    daughter   of   Richard   and    Eleanor 
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Sparling,  married  Henry  Berry,  Esq.,  and  they  had  a  son, 
Richard  Sparling  Berry.  His  fortune,  inherited  from  his 
aunt,  Mrs  Pennington,  was  left  first  (for  her  life)  to  a  Mrs 
Parker,  ned  Welch  of  Leek,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
afterwards  to  my  uncle,  Charles  Sparling,  and  then  to  my 
father  and  his  heir  male.  As  my  father  left  no  heir  male 
the  money  was  for  some  time  in  Chancery,  till  it  was 
discovered  that  by  reason  of  my  father  having  had  a 
son  who  died  before  my  birth  I  was  entitled  to  Sparling 
Berry's  money  absolutely.  Richard  Sparling  Berry  had 
been  in  love  for  many  a  year  with  Miss  Welch,  but  had 
never  spoken  to  her!  He  was  eccentric  in  other  ways,  as 
the  following  clause  in  his  will  shows  : — 

"  1  especially  desire  that  my  remains  may  be  interred 
upon  the  hill  called  Hawkshead,  in  the  precise  locality 
now  occupied  by  the  tombstone  prepared  by  me  for  my 
grave ;  and  if  the  inviolability  of  this  grave  cannot  be 
otherwise  secured,  I  hereby  authorise  my  executors  to 
convey  the  Hawkshead  to  the  parish  of  Bolton-le-Sands 
as  a  cemetery  for  ever." 

In  1903  I  drove  from  Slyne  to  Bolton-le-Sands  and 
examined  the  church  registers,  and  saw  the  Spading 
tombs.  While  talking  to  the  vicar  and  an  old  inhabitant 
of  Bolton,  who  remembered  me  in  my  childhood,  I  hap- 
pened to  mention  the  strange  clause  in  Sparling  Berry's 
will.  I  was  then  told  that  the  country  people  firmly 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  Sparling  Berry  still  haunts 
Hawkshead,  because  he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
at    Bolton  -  le  -  Sands    and    the    clause    in    his    will    was 


disregarded. 
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My  theory  is  that  Hawkshead  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  his  romantic  love  story.  Who  was  reponsible 
for  his  remains  being  laid  (apparently  not  "  to  rest '"')  in 
the  churchyard  I  do  not  know ;  but  a  monument  in 
Bolton  church  sets  forth  that  it  was  put  up  to  his 
memory  by  "his  heir,"  John  Walmsley.  John  Walmsley 
may  have  inherited  land  from  him,  but  his  name  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  Sparling  Berry's  will. 

James,  the  youngest  brother  of  my  great-grandfather, 
married  Jane  .  .  .  and  had  two  sons,  John  and  James,  and 
one  daughter  (Ann),  who  married  Edmund  Bland,  Esq. 
The  son  John  became  the  captain  of  the  good  ship 
Joseph,  upon  which  he  died  (on  the  voyage  to  Barbadoes), 
leaving  an  unsigned  will,  from  which  I  transcribe  the 
following  "pious"  extract: — 

"  I,  Captain  John  Sparling,  master  of  the  ship  Joseph, 
now  on  her  way  (with  the  blessing  of  God)  bound  to 
Barbadoes,  and  afterwards  to  other  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  to  dispose  of  a  cargo  of  slaves,  amounting  to 
the  number  of  271,  the  privilege  and  commission  of  which 
(if  sold)  are  as  follows,  say  four  in  every  hundred  and 
four  on  the  neat  sales,  and  two  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
sales  which  is  my  property.  And  if  it  should  please  the 
Almighty  God,  to  call  me  from  this  earthly  and  wicked 
world,  1,  the  said  John  Sparling  the  younger,  aforesaid, 
do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  dearly  loved  mother, 
Jane  Sparling,  all  monies  and  other  benefits  arising  from 
this  above-mentioned  voyage,  together  with  ^433,  19s.  3d. 
now  in  the  hands  of  William  Dean  the  younger." 
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The  above  "  Captain  John "  had  evidently  descended 
in  the  social  scale;  he  had  probably  in  his  youth  "run 
away  to  sea." 

There  is  something  pruesome  and  dramatic  in  the 
picture  of  the  dying  man  calling  for  the  blessing  of 
God  on  this  guilty  voyage.  Something  strange  in  his 
utter  unconsciousness  of  guilt,  something  hideous  in  his 
bequeathing  the  271  fellow-creatures  in  the  slave  hold 
beneath  his  death-bed  to  his  "  dearly  beloved  mother," 
and,  as  he  was  about  to  sign,  the  pen  falling  from  his 
lifeless  hand  ! 

in  1786  my  great-grandfather  bought  the  Petton 
estate,  but  did  not  live  on  it. 

Petton,  according  to  Mr  George  Griffiths,  the  author  of 
the  "History  of  Tong,"  "is  an  ancient  manor,  meaning 
Peada's  town,  abbreviated,  perhaps,  from  Peadentune,  or 
Peotingtune  (from  Peatt,  Anglo-Saxon,  '  root '),  and  here 
is  a  church.  It  was  a  discharged  vicarage  with  5  houses 
and  48  inhabitants." 

I  have  said  that  my  great-grandfather  married  Eliza- 
beth Greenhow  of  Slyne,  and  Stainton  Hall,  Westmore- 
land. Both  Slyne  and  Stainton  wrere  sold  by  my 
^vaWfather,  probably  when  he  purchased  Wistow  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Stanwardine  Hall  in  Shropshire. 

When  he  bought  Wistow  it  was  entirely  under  water, 
and  he  made  his  bid  for  it  without  seeing  an  acre  of 
the  land.  It  was  bought,  I  believe,  advantageously, 
no  one  else  venturing  to  bid  much  under  the  circum- 
stances. 
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Stanwardine,  his  other  addition  to  the  Petton  estate, 
was  built  in   1560. 

The  writer  of  the  "History  of  Tong "  describes  the 
staircase  "  of  solid  oak  blocks,  and  the  floor  planks  four 
inches  thick,"  and  adds  :  "  The  ancient  hall  of  Stanwardine 
was  a  moated  mansion,  and  stood  a  little  south  of  the 
present  structure,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Wynns." 
"Stanwardine"  (Mr  Cox  says  in  "Camden  Britannica") 
"is  a  village  of  some  note  for  the  birth  of  Sir  Ro^er 
Acheley,  the  son  of  Thomas  Acheley  of  this  town  (sic). 
He  was  bred  a  draper  In  the  city  of  London,  and  God 
so  prospered  him  in  his  business,  that  he  was  chosen  Lord 
Mayor  for  151 1,  in  which  office  he  looked  upon  himself 
not  only  as  the  chief  magistrate,  but  provider.  For  corn 
happening  at  that  time  to  be  both  scarce  and  dear,  so 
that  the  poor  wanted  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
he,  like  a  second  Joseph,  bought  up  great  quantities 
of  corn  which  he  reposited  in  Leaden  Hall  (which  was 
from  thence  called  for  a  while  the  common  granary  of 
London)  and  sold  it  to  the  rich  and  poor  at  such 
moderate  and  proportionable  rates,  that  he  was  highly 
commended  by  the  rich  and  obtained  a  blessing  from 
the  poor  for  it." 

My  grandfather  (William),  the  only  son  of  the  great 
Liverpool  merchant,  is  always  spoken  of  at  Petton  as 
"the  old  squire,"  for,  as  I  have  said,  his  father  lived  on  at 
St  Domingo  and  did  not  come  to  Petton. 

From  the  voluminous  record  of  my  father  John 
Sparling's  "  Life,"  I  take  the  following  sketch  of  my 
^rtfW-father's  character : 
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11  My  father  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  abilities  of 
a  certain  kind.  Speculatively,  he  was  a  person  of  shrewd 
and  accurate,  if  not  of  profound,  judgment.  Pie  had 
great  and  rapid  powers  of  calculation.  His  reading  was 
prodigious  and  his  memory  tolerably  retentive.  His  taste 
was  fastidious,  if  not  highly  refined. 

"  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  subsequently 
placed  in  the  ioth  Hussars  (at  that  time  commanded  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  considered,  par  excellence,  the 
most  patrician  corps  in  the  service),  his  mind  was,  betimes, 
highly  cultivated  and  his  manners  polished. 

"There  was  no  mistaking  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  he  had  ever  the  welfare  of  his 
family  at  heart. 

"His  children  must  always  remember  with  thankful- 
ness that  for  half-a-century  he  practised  the  most  vigorous 
self-denial,  and  lived  a  life  of  almost  penury,  in  order  to 
leave  them  a  comfortable  provision  at  his  death. 

"  Nevertheless,  in  practical  matters  he  was  almost  a 
baby.  At  the.  moment  of  trial  he  was  never  equal  to  the 
occasion.  In  dealing  with  all  the  graver  interests  of  life 
he  failed  signally. 

"As  a  bachelor,  he  entangled  himself  in  a  scrape  with 
a  lady,  which  ended  in  his  killing  her  uncle  in  a  duel, 
and  being,  in  consequence,  tried  for  his  life,  and  acquitted. 
"Socially,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  thrust,  to  the 
wall,  and  never  made  good  his  rightful  position  in  the 
world. 

"  With  all  his  varied  stores  of  learning,  he  was  never 
more  than  an  intellectual  voluptuary.     Though  capable  of 
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enlightening  most  of  his  acquaintances  on  most  subjects, 
he  never  made  his  opinion  to  be  sought,  and  he  shrank 
from  measuring  himself  with  persons  infinitely  inferior 
in  capacity  to  himself. 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  his  unpractical  mind  that 
though  he  taught  himself  French  and  Spanish,  to  almost 
theoretical  perfection,  he  was  never  heard  to  converse 
in  either. 

"In  the  management  of  his  estate  he  blundered 
egregiously.  He  was  unsuccessful  even  in  the  investing 
of  his  favourite  money. 

"In  his  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  ■  Lyth ' 
he  was  almost  ludicrously  overmatched. 

"Were  I  to  be  asked  which  was  the  most  conspicuous 
infirmity  of  his  mind  I  should  without  hesitation  say  it 
was  indolence.  It  absorbed  him.  He  would  do  anything 
to  escape  being  plagued,  and  would  live  contentedly  in 
a  fool's  paradise." 

I  know  that  similar  character  sketches  of  my  grand- 
mother, my  aunts,  and  uncles  were  also  drawn  by  my 
father.  But  I  infer  that  he  repented  of  having  done  so, 
for  the  leaves  were  cut  out  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
manuscript  of  my  father's  "  Life." 

But  here  and  there  among  the  extracts  I  shall  make 
use  of  traces  of  their  various  idiosyncrasies  will    appear. 

To  the  last  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  were 
lovers,  and  he  always  treated  her  with  an  "old  world" 
courtesy  that  was  delightful  to  see. 

My  grandmother,  who  in  her  youth  was  a  great  beauty, 
and  a  toast  at    Bath  when    Bath  was  in  its  palmy  days, 
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was  Emma  Elizabeth,. only  daughter  of  John  Walmesley,* 
Esq.,  of  Hall  of  frice,  Lancashire.  Her  mother  was  a 
Shawe,  a  descendant  of  the  Cunlijfes  of  Cunliffe,  Hollings, 
and  Wycollar. 

One  of  my  grandmother's  ancestors  was  Sir  Thomas 
Walmesley,  Knight,  of  Dunkenhalgh.  "  He"  (according 
to  Baines)  "was  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  ist.  In  the  former,  anno  1580,  he 
was  called  by  writ  to  the  degree  of  Sergeant-at-Law, 
and  in  the  latter,  10th  May  1589,  made  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Sir  Thomas  married 
Anne,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Shuttleworth 
of  Hackinge,  Lancashire,  by  Jane  his  wife,  sister  and  heir 
of  Richard  Brown,  gent.,  of  Ribleton  Hall,  and  by  her, 
who  died  at  Dunkenhalgh,  19th  April  1635,  left  at 
his  decease  in  the  10th  year  of  James  the  istly,  an  only 
son  and  heir,  Thomas,  who  married  istly  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Danvers,  and  2ndly  Mary 
Houghton,  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Houghton  of  Houghton 
1  ower. 

*  "The  Walmesley  Family  is  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  one  of  high 
antiquity.  The  name  is  derived  from  Walmesley,  in  the  hundred  of 
Salford  in  Lancashire,  of  which  place  it  is  probable  they  were  lords  at 
the  Conquest,  when  they  were  dispossessed  of  it.  The  family  afterwards 
removed  to  Sholay  in  Lancashire.  About  ten  miles  from  Manchester  and 
two  north  of  Bury,  on  the  road  to  Haslingden,  are  the  ruins  of  Walmesley 
Castle :  parts  of  the  foundation  walls  have,  often  been  dug  up,  but  its 
extent  is  not  known.  This  name  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies 
the  'Field  of  Wells,'  wal  in  Saxon  being  well,  and  ley  a  field,  a  term 
particularly  descriptive  of  its  situation,  which  abounds  with  springs. 
Walmesley  Township  in  Bury  parish  is  now  held  by  lease  under  the  Earl 
of  Derby." —  Walmesley  Pedigree. 
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The    judge's    epitaph,   at    one    time    to    be    seen    in 
Blackburn  Church,   is  quaint  and  interesting  : 

"  Tombs  have  their  period,  monuments  decay  * 
And  rust  and  age  wear  epitaphs  away ; 
But  neither  rust  nor  age,  nor  time  shall  wear 
Judge  Walmesley's  name  that  lyes  entombed  here. 
Who  never  did  for  favour,  nor  for  awe 
Of  great  men's  frown  quit  or  forsake  the  law. 
His  inside  was  his  outside,  for  he  never  sought 
To  make  faire  showe  of  what  he  never  thought. 
For  well  appeared  it  by,  his  bold  opinion 
In  that  great  case  e'stiled  of  the  Union, 
Delivered  openly  in  Parliament 
How  free  his  heart  and  tongue  together  went, 
And  when  against  the  judges,  he  alone 
Stood  singular  in  his  opinion. 
And  well  King  James  his  bounty  likewyse  there, 
His  justice,  greatness,  goodness  did  appere 
For  though  that  his  opinion  seemed  to  bring 
Some  cross  to  th'  Union  wisht  for  by  the  King, 
Yet  as  he  thought,  he  freely  spoke,  his  mind, 
Neither  with  favour  nor  with  fear  inclined, 
He  did  withdraw  no  grace  he  showed  before 
But,  rather,  of  his  bounty  added  more ; 
For  when  as  old  age  creeping  on  apace, 
Made  him  unable  to  supply  his  place, 
Yet  he  continued  by  the  King's  permission 
A  Judge  until  his  death  still  in  Commission, 
And  still  received  by  his  especial  grace 
His  fee  in  full  as  when  he  served  the  place." 

The  "great  case"  was  that,  of  the  Post  nati,  or  Union 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland  with  Enpland. 

o 

Judge  Walmesley  was  a  descendant  of  "  one  Walmesley 

*  "This  fayre  Monument  was  demolished  by  ye  Pari*  Souldiers  in 
or  about  the  yeare  1644." —  Walmesley  Pedigree. 
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an  attorney"  (who.  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  obtained 
the  estate  of  Cunliffe  by  foreclosure),  from  whom,  also, 
descend    the    present    Petres   of   Dunkenhalgh   and    Lord 

Petre. 

My  grandfather  and  grandmother  had  eight  children. 
John  Charles  and  Sophia  died  in  infancy ;  Mary  and 
Fanny  (as  recorded  on  their  monument)  "in  the  bloom 
of  youth";   Fanny  in   1832;   Mary  in   1835. 

Emma  Anne,  and  my  twin  uncles,  William  and  Charles, 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  died  unmarried,  leaving 
John,  the  youngest,  to  inherit  (too  late  to  enjoy  it)  the 
estate  of  Petton. 

For  two  years  he  lived  in  the  old  house,  deriving, 
I  believe,  some  pleasure  in  living  over  again  the  memories 
of  his  youth  amid  the  familiar  scenes  ;  but  "  all,  all  were 
gone,  the  old  familiar  faces,"  and  it  was  in  no  repining 
spirit  that  he  took  leave  of  life  on  the    nth  of  March 

1890. 

Very  valuable  to  me  are  the  three  manuscript 
volumes  of  his  autobiography.  They  are  not  in  ex- 
tenso  suitable  for  literary  reproduction,  but  they  are 
full  of  pathos,  and  written  in  a  crisp,  incisive  style 
that  proves  he  might  have  made  his  mark  as  a  writer 
if  he  had  so  willed  it. 

In  whatsoever  company  he  found  himself  he  was, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  head  and  shoulders  above  it 
intellectually. 

But  he  was  a  shy  man,  and  keenly  alive  to  anything 
like  a  slight.  He  never  forgot  an  injury  nor  a  kindness  ; 
but,  as  he  likewise  never   forgot  to  return  good    for  evil, 
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I  can  truthfully  say  that  he  lived  and  died  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  would  not  nowadays  have  been  con- 
sidered a  model  clergyman.  Virile  and  full  of  humour 
he  had  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt  for  sanctimonious 
pretensions  and  for  all  manner  of  extremes.  He  reveals 
his  own  character  far  better  than  I  can  delineate  it,  as 
the  extracts  from  his  manuscript  will  show.  To  me  he 
never  mentioned  that  he  was  writing  a  memorial  of  his 
life ;  but  I  think  it  would  have  pleased  him  could  he  have 
foreseen  that  some  day  I  should  edit  it.  It  has  been 
a  labour  of  love,  mingled  with  some  sadness,  for  I  know 
that  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  story  was  written  partly  as 
a  means  of  relieving  his  deep  despondency  after  parting 
from  the  daughter  whose  future  had  been  the  sole  object 
of  his  solicitude. 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  1862  that  I  was  led  to  review, 
with  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  the  various  incidents 
(generally  trivial  in  themselves,  but  always  to  me  of  the 
deepest  interest)  with  which  my  life  has  been  interspersed. 
I  felt  that  the  time  was  coming  on  when  anticipation 
must  of  necessity  give  way,  as  a  mental  resource,  to 
retrospection;  when  the  "pleasures  of  memory"  must 
take  the  place  of  the  ''pleasures  of  hope."  I  tried  to 
trace  my  years  back  to  the  period  of  my  very  earliest 
childhood  and  to  disentangle  the  skein  of  my  somewhat 
chequered  existence  so  as  to  reduce  its  sundry  events 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  had  occurred. 

I  found  it  a  most  bewildering  task.  It  would  often 
happen  that  occurrences  which  I  remembered  with  equal 
distinctness,  but  between  which  years  of  time  must  have 
intervened,  refused  to  fall  into  their  right  places,  and 
many  a  month,  and  many  a  careful  comparison  of  dates, 
it  took  me  before  I  could  determine  their  relation  to 
each  other  in  point  of  time.  From  the  time  of  my 
marriage  this  difficulty  almost  ceased  to  exist,  for,  until 
the  spring  of  1854,  we  changed  our  residence  so  fre- 
quently (often  several  times  a  year)  that  my  then  life 
became    (so    to    say)    parcelled    into    short   and    clearly- 
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defined  tracts  of  time.  I  had  only  to  remember  where 
we  were  living  at  a  particular  period  to  be  able  to  fix 
the  date  of  every  event  associated  in  my  recollection 
with  the  locality  in  question.  The  monotonous  lives  we 
led  at  Slyne  form,  in  fact,  the  only  exception  to  this 
remark.  No  doubt  the  Eccleston  portion  of  my  life 
would  have  been  hard  to  bring,  as  regards  the  sequence 
of  its  events,  into  a  lucid  chronological  arrangement, 
but  in  the  January  of  the  year  in  which  I  succeeded 
to  this  living  (1S54)   I   began  to  keep  a  diary. 

I  was  born,  19th  July  1S15,  at  Petton.  My  earliest 
recollection  is  of  a  severe  illness  (I  believe  the  measles), 
and  of  the  house  at  Petton  being  nearly  rebuilt.  I  re- 
member the  kind  face  of  my  nurse,  Mary  Whitfield,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  protect  me  from  the  slaps  and  snubs 
which  her  next-in-command,  "Lyddy"  (old  Pot-lid  I 
called  her),  was  nc  less  ready  to  inflict.  Lyddy  had  a 
worthy  successor  in  Betty  Renshaw,  and  certainly  if  I 
was  spoiled,  it  was  not  by  them.  I  can  remember  stand- 
ing on  the  arm-chair  in  the  dining-room  to  be  christened 
by  Parson  Davies.  I  was  then  four  years  old.  I  have 
a  very  distinct  recollection  of  my  fifth  birthday.  It  was 
the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth.  I  was  to  have  a 
bottle  of  brandy  to  regale  the  servants  with  in  the  evening. 
In  the  morning  I  walked  with  Mrs  Whitfield  to  Burlton. 
In  the  afternoon  the  brandy  was  opened,  and  when  I 
tasted  that  genuine  British  compound  (duly  diluted)  I 
experienced  the  first  disappointment  which  my  memory 
retains ! 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  man."     From  my  earliest 
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recollection  I  was  remarkable  for  a  solitary  contemplative 
disposition.  I  loved  to  go  and  lose  myself  in  the  woods. 
I  would  hide  myself  for  almost  a  whole  day  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dry  ditch,  and  when  the  November  blast  stripped 
the  trees  bare  and  wailed  and  " saughed  "  drearily  through 
"  brake  and  brae  "  I  seemed  to  be  communing  with  kindred 
spirits,  and  almost  wished  they  could  carry  me  away  to 
their  awful  home.  Many  a  night  in  my  crib  in  the  nursery 
have  I  kept  myself  awake  for  hours,  listening  to  the 
storm,  and  wondering  much  "whence  it  came,  and 
whither  it  was  going." 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  mine  (and  it  clung  to  me 
long  and  long)  that  as  soon  as  I  grew  to  be  mine  own 
master  I  would  have  a  carriage,  formed  of  a  large  barrel 
placed  upon  wheels,  and  half  filled  with  straw,  and  that 
on  every  wild,  inclement  night  I  would  drive  it,  with  the 
reins  through  the  bunghole,  and  enjoy  the  pattering  of 
the  rain  and  the  howling  of  the  storm.  To  this  hour 
I  love  a  wild  night,  and  do  I  not  still  like  to  bury  myself 
in  my  wilderness  at  Eccleston  ?  I  loved  solitude,  and 
my  fancy  was  indulged  without  stint. 

Mary  and  Emma  were  too  old  to  be  companions  to 
me,  Fanny  was  undergoing  penal  servitude  in  the  school- 
room, and  by  the  time  I  was  six  years  old  my  brothers 
went  to  school.  My  father  hated  to  be  bored,  and,  of 
course,  saw  but  little  of  me.  My  mother  was  so  frequently 
suffering  from  neuralgia  that  my  company  would  have 
painfully  distracted  her.  And  so  for  months  I  was  left 
to  the  servants  and  to  myself.  It  was  no  privilege 
to  be    sent   for    into   the   parlour.     Oh,  that  library   of  a 
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winter's  night !  that  low,  hot  library,  with  the  "  winding 
sheets "  flickering  murkily  round  the  wicks  of  the  two 
mould  candles,  and  its  silence  broken  only  by  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  my 
father's  book  as  he  turned  them  over.  To  him  the 
romping  of  a  child  was  about  as  agreeable  as  the  buzzing 
of  a  mosquito.  How  glad  I  was  to  escape  into  the  kitchen 
— often  the  empty,  half-dark  kitchen — and  play  with  the 
cat,  or  feed  with  crumbs  the  crickets  which  ran  about 
the  floor  in  troops.  My  father  loved  the  chirp  of  a 
cricket  as  he  did  the  prattle  of  a  child. 

Our  first  governess  was  Miss  Wood,  an  irritable, 
starched,  giftless,  painstaking,  conscientious  being  as  ever 
lived !  And  to  her  Fanny  was  delivered  to  be  tormented. 
What  a  life  she  led ! 

I  don't  know  how  it  happened  that  I  was  rarely  con- 
signed to  her  charge.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so.  She 
would  soon  have  crushed  out  of  me  the  little  good  that 
was  in  my  nature.  I  was  once  accused  of  some  childish 
iniquity — stealing  a  candlestick,  I  believe.  I  stoutly  main- 
tained my  innocence  all  day  long.  But  at  night  Miss 
Wood  caught  me.  She  kept  me  up  preaching  repentance 
until  my  eyelids  drooped  and  my  legs  tottered  under  me, 
and  finally  told  me  she  would  not  let  me  go  to  bed  that 
night  unless  1  confessed  my  guilt.  So  I  told  her  the  lie 
she  asked  for,  received  absolution,  and  was  allowed  to 
rest.  For  years  I  was  taunted  with  that  theft.  But 
from  that  night  all  moral  influence  over  me  was  gone ! 
I  hope  God  has  forgiven  the  poor  woman,  for  she  meant 
it  well,  but  she  spoiled  my  character  on  that  dismal  night 
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for  years.  One  good,  however,  it  has  done.  It  made 
me  resolve,  if  ever  I  had  a  child,  to  treat  it  with  con- 
fidence, and  never  break  its  spirit  with  a  sense  of  in- 
justice. 

At  this  period  of  my  childhood  I  was  often  made  very 
miserable  by  the  thoughts  of  death  and  judgment  to  come. 
I  could  go  now  and  point  out  the  very  spot  in  one  of 
the  fields  where  I  once  gave  way  to  an  agony  of 
bitter  tears  —  thinking  how  very  different  I  was  from 
the  children  whom  I  had  been  told  should  alone  go  to 
heaven.  On  one  occasion  I  told  Emma  I  was  "very 
unhappy,"  but  immediately  after  repented  of  the  admis- 
sion I  had  made.  It  was  several  years  before  she  gave 
up  trying  to  worm  my  secret  out  of  me,  but  I  never  let 
it  escape  me  to  this  hour. 

Another  important  personage  in  the  Petton  establish- 
ment at  this  time  was  Pimlet,  the  butler.  He  was  a 
genius  in  his  way,  but,  of  course,  very  lazy.  He  was 
(as  times  went)  a  very  good  shot,  and  some  of  my 
sunniest  recollections  are  those  of  the  evenings  when  I 
used  to  follow  him  rook-shooting  or  waiting  for  rabbits 
at  the  coppice  side.  He  was  a  great  hand  at  taking  the 
young  ones  out  of  the  nests  of  the  crows  and  magpies 
and  making  me  pull  their  legs  until  they  cried  for  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  which  he  would  shoot  when  they 
came  to  the  rescue. 

Before  I  quit  this  period  of  my  history  I  may  mention 
one  or  two  detached  reminiscences  which  I  have  retained. 
I    remember   my  grandmother  Walmesley,   who    used    to 
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give  me  toffy.  I  remember  the  news  coming  of  her  last 
illness  and  my  mother  and  elder  sisters  walking  about 
the  library  bathed  in  tears  (what  the  latter  cried  for  I 
don't  know !).  I  remember  them  posting  off  to  Bath,  where 
they  arrived  too  late.  I  remember  the  servants  being- 
put  into  mourning  and  Miss  Wood  calling  us  before  her 
to  hear  a  funeral  oration.  She  then  solemnly  demanded 
of  me  whether  I  was  not  deeply  grieved  at  my  grand- 
mother's demise,  and,  of  course,  obtained  the  necessary 
falsehood.     God  keep  us  all  truthful ! 

I  remember  Petton  being  rebuilt,  also  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline.  I  remember  the  death  of  Buonaparte.  I  re- 
member my  father  going  out  shooting  once,  and  once  only. 
He  killed  a  brace  of  partridges.  1  remember  cooking  up 
small  beer  and  ginger  in  his  shaving  pot  and  regarding 
with  profound  veneration  the  awful  row  of  top  boots  in  his 
dressing-room.      He  wore  top  boots  even  of  an  evening. 

There  is  one  day  that  I  have  a  very  clear  remembrance 
of.  It  was  the  day  when  my  grandfather  quitted  Petton 
for  the  last  time.  My  brothers  were  also  returning  to 
school  at  Pitchford  on  the  same  day,  after  midsummer. 
I  think  it  was  their  second  half  year.  All  the  family, 
except  Emma  and  I,  went  to  Shrewsbury  to  sec  them  off. 
I  wandered  about  all  day  by  myself,  shedding  floods  of 
scalding  tears.  I  have  never  in  my  life  experienced 
greater  dejection.  Late  in  the  evening  I  encountered 
Emma,  who  seemed  equally  depressed  with  myself,  and 
increased  my  woe  by  reminding  me  that  "  Miss  Wood 
was  coming  back "  from  her  holidays.  I  suppose  I  was 
happy  enough  on  the  following  day !     During  those  years 
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my  mother  taught  me  much  and  well  when  her  health 
allowed  her.      I  learned  writing  and  accounts  from  drunken 

old    H ,   the    schoolmaster   from    Cockshutt.       In    my 

brothers'  holidays  we  had  a  wooden-legged  man  named 
Jervis,  who  came  to  teach  us  something  or  other,  a  good- 
natured  old  creature.      He  was  succeeded  by  a  clergyman 

from   Wem,   named    K ,    whom   we   hated    much.      In 

those  days  flourished  my  pony  M  Merrylegs  "  and  Toby  the 
Newfoundland  dog  (who  is  painted  with  us  in  the  picture 
of  us  as  three  boys  in  the  library).  It  was  done  by 
Sharpies,  and  I  remember  sitting  for  him  in  the  billiard- 
room.  Also  my  dear  and  faithful  old  companion  "  Juno," 
the  liver-coloured  pointer.  I  had  many  a  happy  day 
coursing  with  the  Denstons  and  Burroughes  at  Stan- 
wardine.  My  sympathies  were  always  with  the  grey- 
hounds, not  the  hare. 

I   now  approach  my  school-days. 
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MY    SCHOOL-DAYS— 1824 

It  was  on  a  gloomy  Friday  (the  4th  of  February  1824) 
that  I  was  much  enjoying  the  fitting  on  of  some  new 
clothes,  under  the  inspection  of  my  mother  and  old 
Parker,  the  tailor  from  Cockshutt.  It  was  in  the  library, 
and  as  the  tailor  was  taking  his  departure  my  mother 
said  to  him:  "Mind  you  send  the  things  to-morrow, 
for  he  goes  to  school  on  Monday."  Thus  was  the  fatal 
intelligence  broken  to  me!  I  made  no  answer,  but  "my 
heart  was  hot  within  me." 

Monday  came.  The  carriage  was  taking  my  brothers 
back  to  Mr  Corfields  at  Pitchford.  I  was  to  go  to  Mr 
Burd's  at  Myddle.  Accordingly  I  was  dropped  at  the 
bottom  of  Myddle  Hill,  close  to  the  quarry,  then  in  full 
work,  but  now  closed.  William  Birch  (then  groom,  but 
afterwards  gamekeeper)  carried  my  old  square  black 
leather  box  (having  E.A.S.  on  it  in  brass  nails)  to 
Myddle  Rectory.  At  this  moment  I  could  point  to  the 
very  spot  where  he  stopped  to  rest.  We  arrived  :  I  was 
received  in  the  parlour  by  Mrs  Burd.  At  luncheon  time 
I  was  taken  upstairs  to  the  schoolroom,  where  I  found 
my    schoolfellows,    if  such    they    could    be    called.     They 

consisted  of  five  youths — viz.   R and  V C . 

They  had    both   weak    sight,   and    eventually   went  stone 
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blind.      In    addition    to    these    were    H ,    S ,   and 

S Y .     H is  now  a  squire-parson  in  North 

Wales.      S I   'have    never    heard    of   since    he    left 

school.     S Y of I    have,   of  course,   kept 

up  my  acquaintance  with — he  was  about  five  years  my 
senior — all  the  others  were  youths  old  enough  for  college. 

After  luncheon  we  went  out  and  V C persuaded 

me    to    try   to    jump    a   dirty   ditch,    and,    of    course,    I 

plumped    into    it.      Night    came.      S Y and    I 

occupied  the  same  room ;  but  the  veil  of  forgetfulness 
has  fallen  over  the  other  events  of  that,  to  me,  momen- 
tous evening.  The  first  fifteen  months  of  my  school-life 
were  happy  ones  enough.  The  big  boys  were  kind  to 
me  and  never  ill-treated  me.  The  worst  they  did  to  me 
was  to  make  me  tipsy  once  at  a  farmhouse,  for  which  I 
got  my  first  flogging  on  the  following  morning. 

On  every  third  Saturday  I  used  to  be  sent  for  home, 
where  I  stayed  till  the  following  Monday.  I  have  a  dim 
but  placid  recollection  of  those  blissful  childhood's  days. 
The  big  boys  had  guns,  with  which  they  would  shoot 
rooks  or  starlings,  and  we  sometimes  went  out  with  Ellis 
(Lord  Hill's  gamekeeper)  shooting  and  trapping  vermin. 
Ringing  the  three  church  bells  and  jumping  the  grave- 
stones were  favourite  amusements,  and  in  the  dark 
evenings  the  four  elder  boys  played  at  whist.  Of  course, 
there  were  two  cake  shops  in  the  village,  one  kept  by 
old  Mrs  Curcton  and  the  other  by  a  Welshman  named 
Jones,  who  is  still  there. 

Amongst    our    humble   chums,  conspicuous   were    Jem 

C ,   a   droll,  dissolute  fellow  ;  fighting   Bill  D ,  the 
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shoemaker ;    and    old    P ,    the    clerk,    an    obsequious, 

smooth  -  tongued  villain  as  ever  crawled.  My  first 
school  exploit  was  to  fight  and  beat  his  son  Jack. 
Some  years  after,  when  he  had  outgrown  me,  we  fought 
again,  and  I  certainly  should  have  been  overmatched  if 
the  fight  had  not  been  interrupted. 

As  I  stayed  under  Mr  Burd's  roof  until  I  went  to 
college  (a  period  of  ten  years)  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
give  some  brief  account  of  him  and  his  wife.  Mr  Burd 
was  about  thirty  years  old  when  I  first  went  to  his  school. 
He  was  almost  the  fattest  young  man  I  ever  saw.  His 
parents  put  him  to  an  endowed  Grammar  School,  where 
he  got  an  "exhibition,"  and  from  the  time  he  was  twelve 
years  old  he  never  cost  his  father  a  shilling  for  his 
education.  At  Oxford  he  took  honours  both  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  He  was  occasionally  a  little  hasty  in 
temper,  which  two  or  three  times  I  found  to  my  cost. 
But  he  was  instinctively  a  gentleman,  and  essentially  a 
Christian.  He  had  a  manly,  open  countenance  and  a  vein 
of  quiet  racy  humour.  His  mind  was  fortified  with  strong 
and  practical  common-sense,  and  he  showed  a  courage 
in  fighting  the  up-hill  battle  of  life,  without  friends  who 
were  able  to  back  him  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  pro- 
tracted illness  of  a  most  depressing  kind,  that  will  ever 
make  me  regard  him  as  one  of  the  "heroes  of  everyday 
life."  He  entertained  a  very  exaggerated  opinion  of  my 
abilities,  and  as  I  grew  towards  big  boyhood  we  became 
close  companions,  and  he  came  to  entertain  for  me  an 
almost  parental   affection. 

Mrs   Burd  was  a  decidedly  pretty  young  woman  and  a 
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small   heiress,   and    her   manner   was    pleasing.     She   was 
an  incomparable  housewife. 

In  October  1824  William  and  Charles  went  to  the 
Charterhouse,  and  at  Christmas   1824  the  four  elder  boys 

left   Myddle  school.     S Y and   I   returned  after 

the  holidays,  and  were  alone,  together  and  contented,  until 
Easter. 

And  now  my  halcyon  days  were  over,  and  the  shadow 
of  a  long  agony  was  upon  me  ! 

I  have  said  that  my  brothers  went  to  the  Charter- 
house. W|th  the  exception  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
we  never  met  during  the  years  they  were  there,  as  their 
vacations  did  not  correspond  with  mine. 

This  year  my  afflictions  began. 

Our  numbers  at  Mr  Burd's  were  increased  by  four  new 

pupils.     These  were  J.  N— — ,  W.  H ,  and  A and 

his  brother .     N— was  the  son  of  a  small  attorney 

at  W .      His  was,  on  the  whole,  the  basest  nature   I 

have  ever  encountered.  He  was  vain,  false,  cruel,  and 
spiteful  almost  beyond  belief.  But  in  the  presence  of 
his  equals  in  bodily  strength  he  would  crawl  like  a  snail 
and  cringe  like  a  spaniel.  He  age  was  about  fifteen. 
He  once  walked  over  with  me  to  Petton,  where  Fanny 
(who  with  her  governess  was  alone  at  home)  did  the 
honours.      Fanny  shortly  after  rode  over  to  see   me,  and 

on    meeting    N coolly   cut    him    dead.       From    that 

moment  he  became  my  merciless  oppressor. 

H was  a  relation  of  the  Y family.     He  was 

the  "Cock  of  the  School."  He  had  a  hot  Welsh  temper, 
which   had   been    soured    by   unkind    treatment  at    home. 
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He  was  not  destitute  of  redeeming  qualities,  but,  alas! 
he  had  an  accursed  love  of  inflicting  pain,  which  he  in- 
dulged in,  without  stint,  at  my  expense.  The  sobs  of 
a  poor,  unoffending  lad  writhing  in  torture  were  to  him 
a  treat  of  the  richest  kind.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was, 
physically,  as  brave  as  a  lion. 

A was  the  best  of  the  four  new-comers.     Though 

he  would  thrash  me  without  mercy  when  he  was  in  a 
passion,  which  was  often  enough,  he  never  bullied  me  for 

the  pleasure  of  gloating  on  my  tears.      His  brother , 

though  only  two  years  my  senior,  was  far  stronger 
than   I  was.     He   was  an    irredeemably   bad  fellow.     He 

was  N and   H rolled   into  one,   save   only   that 

his  courage  was  as  unquestionable  as   N 's   cowardice 

and    that  he  was    a  droll    and   amusing    scamp.       S 

Y ,  naturally  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  was  moulded  like 

wax  beneath  the  fingers  of  this  quartette.  He  very  hon- 
ourably in  after  years  begged  my  pardon  for  his  share  in 
the  outrages  that  had  been  practised  upon  me!  He  did 
it  on  the  very  scene  of  my  sufferings.  He  was  staying 
at  Petton,  and  we  walked  over  together  to  Myddle  to 
revisit  our  haunts. 

For  no  less  than  four  wretched  years  (a  long  period 
in  the  life  of  a  schoolboy)  I  had  to  walk  over  the  hot 
ploughshares.  I  was  daily  and  hourly  beaten,  mercilessly 
and  wantonly  beaten,  for  the  sole  and  avowed  reason  that 
it  was  "good  fun"  seeing  me  cry.  It  will  hardly  be 
credited  that  I  was  compelled  often  ten  times  a  day  to 
hold  out  my  hands  to  be  stung  by  wasps.  Once  they 
applied  a  wasp  to  my  nose.      My  God !   I   think  I  feel  the 
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agonising-  shock  -at  this  very  moment  throbbing  on  my 
brain!  When  the  wasps  were  no  longer  to  be  had  a 
torture  of  a  kindred  description  was  discovered. 

If  you  will  raise  up  a  large  stone  or  piece  of  timber 
that  has  long  been  embedded  in  the  ground  you  may 
commonly  find  a  loathsome,  scaly  reptile  above  an  inch 
long.  Its  colour  is  a  dirty  black,  and  beneath  its  tail 
(which  is  armed  with  strong  nippers  like  those  of  the 
earwig)  it  has  a  horrid  white  venom  bag  that  will  make 
you  shudder  to  look  at.  Well,  it  was  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment on  a  half  holiday  to  fasten  these  hideous  creatures 
to  my  nose. 

Much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  selecting  boys  from  the 
village  for  me  to  fight  with.  Of  course,  they  were  always 
bigger  than  myself.  To  fight  these  young  hirelings  I 
was  obliged,  and  if  I  got  a  black  eye  was  very  properly 
and  severely  punished  by  Mr  Burd,  who  must  have 
thought  me  a  very  quarrelsome  fellow. 

I  will  pass  over  more  of  the  countless  barbarities 
that  were  practised  on  me  during  those  four  dreadful 
years. 

To  this  moment  my  blood  boils  with  indignation  when 
I  look  back  on  the  things  I  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those 
wretched  young  tyrants.  Many  a  vow  did  I  register  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  to  have  my  revenge  when  I  orew  to 
manhood.      But  "  Vengeance  is  mine,    I   will   repay,  saith 

the    Lord."     N left    the    school,   after   about    a    year 

and   a  half,  in  bad  health.       I    once   met   him   afterwards 
in  the   holidays,  and  he  was  ready  to  lick  the  dust  from 
off  my  feet  ;  and  then  he  died!     I  wonder  if  thoughts  of 
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me   troubled    his  last    moments !       H went    to  

College,  Oxford,  but  I  think  did  not  take  his  degree. 
But  fie,  too,  died  at  a  very  early  age,  and  there  is  little 

doubt   that   his   end   was   hastened   by   dissipation.      

went  to  India  with  his  regiment.  Last  year  half  of  his 
right  hand  was  blown  off  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his 
gun,  that  right  hand  which  had  so  often  beaten  me  black 
and  blue.  The  strangest  part  of  this  period  of  my  life's 
history  is  that  all  the  while  I  was  really  popular  and  well 

thought  of  by  my  oppressors,  the  cur  N ,  of  course, 

excepted. 

During  my  passage  through  that  vale  of  misery  I  was 
joined  by  other  and  younger   boys — viz.   Lovett,  Robson, 

Beck,     Jeffreys,     Thelwall,     Loftus,    C and    II — — 

O .     They  came  in  for  their  quantum  of  kicks — Lovett, 

I  think,  more  than  the  rest.  I  have  heard  him  say  (and 
cordially  did  I  sympathise  with  him  in  the  admission) 
that  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  half  holiday  !  Well 
he   might!     But  none   suffered   a  tithe  of   what    was    in- 

o 

flictcd  on  me.  They  preferred  to  ill-treat  me  rather  than 
the  younger  ones,  much  as  the  Indian  prefers  to  lavish 
the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  the  captive  who  endures 
them  with  the  most  fortitude.  I  alone  of  the  younger 
boys  had  the  ill-starred  privilege  of  accompanying  the 
elder  ones  in  their  rambles  from  home.  The  younger 
boys  were  confined  to  the  playground.  It  was  on  half 
holidays  (Wednesday  and  Saturday),  out  of 'hearing,  where 
my  cries  of  anguish  could  attract  no  help,  that  the  greatest 
brutalities    were    perpetrated    on    me.       1    remember    well 

\\ going  off  by  the  coach   lo   Oxford,  and  the  little 
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boys  pelting  him  with  potatoes  as  the   coach  moved  off. 

When  lie   left   I   rebelled  against   F and  Y ,  the 

only  big  boys  remaining,  and  partially  effected  my  in- 
dependence. These  two  shortly  quarrelled  and  did  not 
speak  for  the  last  year  they  were  at  school,  and  from  the 
day  they  quarrelled  my  persecutions  ceased ! 

Before  I  quit  this  gloomy  episode  of  my  life  I  must 
gather  up  some  of  my  fugitive  reminiscences  connected 
therewith.  At  school  we  did  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
ferreting  rabbits.  In  the  summer  we  used  to  bathe  in 
Fenimere  pool  and  stroll  about  Harmer  Hill,  which,  when 
the  trees  were  in  bloom,  presented  a  truly  charming- 
appearance.  We  fished  inveterately  in  all  the  ponds 
about.  We  built  a  punt  in  the  pit  in  the  playground, 
which  did  not  leak  more  than  an  inch  of  water  per  minute. 
We  had  ovens  built,  and  baked  bread.  We  had  nets 
and  snares  for  small  birds  in  the  winter  season.  We 
had  dogs  many,  notably  the  renowned  "  Sharp,"  the 
terror  of  the  village.  (Many  a  time  has  he  been  made 
to  bite  me.)  We  had  feasts  at  old  P.'s,  the  clerk.  How 
he  fleeced  us  !  1833251 

The  "Club  feast  day"  was  always  a  great  function 
with  us,  and  we  were  sometimes  regaled  with  a  "fight." 
By  -  the  -  by,  in  the  first  year  of  my  school  -  life  Spring 
and  Langan  fought  their  last  battle.  What  a  talk  it 
made !  The  year  before  no  less  a  sensation  was  made 
by  the  murder  of  Weare  by  Thurtell.  These  two  events 
have  since  had  their  counterparts  respectively  in  the 
fight  between  Sayers  and  Heenan,  and  the  poisoning  of 
Cook   by   Palmer.      1    have   yet   to  speak    of   my    holiday 
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experiences  from  1824  to  1828.  My  recollection  of  them 
is  very  confused.  I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  not  the 
company  of  my  brothers  during  the  mid-summer  vacations. 
It  was  during  this  epoch  that  my  close  intimacy  with  my 
sister  Fanny  was  cemented,  and  I  was  often  at  war  with 
her  governess. 


Christmas  Day  at  Petton  used  to  be  kept  after  the 
fashion  of  olden  times.  Such  a  cleaning-up  beforehand, 
and  brightening  of  the  pots  and  pans  for  a  week 
previous. 

My  mother  had  the  school  children  from  the  schools 
at  Cockshutt  and  Burlton  brought  up  for  examination. 
She  in  a  great  measure  supported  these  schools.  Then 
there  was  an  ox  killed  and  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 
The  pieces  were  spread  out  in  great  state,  with  a  label 
and  a  sprig  of  holly  on  each.  Then  came  the  old  women 
begging  corn  on  St  Thomas's  Day  ;  then  the  carol  singers 

and  the  morris  dancers.     At  last  Christmas  came.     G 

W preached,   of   course,   from    the    text :    "  Unto  us 

a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given."  It  was  always 
frosty  at  Christmas  there.  A  dinner  was  given  to  all  the 
retainers.  Old  Peevor,  the  clerk,  when  he  had  eaten 
and  drunk  his  fill,  always  went  home.  The  rest  remained. 
At  dinner  we  had  snap-dragon,  and  at  dessert  I  waited 
anxiously  for  the  first  thrilling  scraping  of  the  fiddlestick, 
which  announced  that  the  band  was  at  the  dining-room 
window  ready  to  play   "  God   save  the   King." 

Then    followed    the    dance    in    the    holly  -  bedizened 
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servants'  hall,  to  which  all  mankind  and  womankind  were 
bidden. 

As  an  interlude  we  had  the  magic  lantern  in  the 
dining-room.  The  butler  had  always  a  select  card  party 
in  the  pantry,  and  the  old  labourers  a  smoking  party  in 
the  bakehouse. 

Thomas  Birch  sang  "John  Barleycorn,"  old  Teece 
sang  "  Cheyney  Metal,"  and  old  Baker,  the  blacksmith, 
followed  with  "  I  married  a  Wife,  and  her  Name  was 
Grace."  Neither  my  parents  nor  sisters  took  any  part 
in  these  festivities.  I  think  it  must  have  been  as  early 
as  Christmas  1827  that  my  mother  sent  for  me  at  ten 
o'clock  from  the  servants'  hall  and  told  me  I  was  jjettino- 
too  old  for  such  companionship.  I  acquiesced  readily 
enough,  but  I  felt  somewhat  sorrowfully  that  childhood 
was  over. 

Closely  interwoven  with  my  boyhood's  recollections 
are  the  names  of  the  labourers  on  my  father's  estate. 
They  were  all  of  them,  except  the  farm  bailiff,  old  men. 
There  was  old  Teece  the  carpenter.  He  was  a  simple, 
credulous,  rough-and-ready  creature,  grumpy  as  he  could 
be  when  he  was  sober,  but  maudlinly  affectionate  when 
he  was  drunk.  He  was  on  the  estate  before  my  grand- 
father purchased  it.  Emma  set  him  to  make  a  little 
child's  table  for  Florence  that  he  might  be  able  to  say 
that  he    had  worked    for    four   generations    of   Sparlings. 

Next,  we   had   old    L the  carter,  who    lived    by   the 

church.  He  was  a  crafty  old  Welshman,  with  a  whiney- 
piney  old  wife,  and  some  pretty,  not  very  well  behaved, 
daughters.     Then    there   was  old    Austin,    farm    labourer, 
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a  rough,  swearing,  demonstrative  mortal.  Then  came 
old  Peevor.  He  was  parish  clerk.  He  was  a  cross- 
grained,  unaccommodating  being.  He  was  awfully  slow 
over  his  work,  and  if  the  clock  struck  six  when  he  was 
in  the  act  of  raising  a  spadeful  of  earth  he  would  let  it 
drop  and  put  on  his  coat.  The  gardener  was  a  decided 
"character."  His  name  was  D ,  and  he  was  a  Lanca- 
shire man.  He  was  good  at  his  trade,  but  full  of  pro- 
fessional conceit.  He  abounded  in  quaint  sayings,  and 
was  extremely  impudent,  and  a  most  barefaced  thief. 
We  always  called  him,  even  to  his  face,  "  Old  Cabbage." 
Withal,   he  was  a   kind  of  favourite  with   us.       He  died 

aged   eighty-seven.     His  namesake,    Thomas  D ,  the 

cowman  and  bailiff,  was  a  much  younger  man.  He  was 
emphatically  what  we  called  in  Shropshire  a  "gawby," 
a  chaw-bacon,  a  gowk,  an  irredeemable  clod.  He  looked 
scarcely  half  sane,  and,  one  would  have  said,  was  born  for 
the  purpose  of  being  victimised  by  keener  hands.  And  yet 
this  man,  who  had  not  a  shilling  when  he  came  to  live 
at  Petton  Lodge,  is  still  alive,  a  prosperous  farmer,  has 
put  both  his  sons  into  large  farms,  and  married  his  only 
daughter  to  a  farmer. 

Our  curate  was  G ,  a  drinking,  cock-fighting, 

speechifying,  self-sufficient  little  scamp  as  ever  was.  He 
was  just  five  feet  high  ;  had  fifty-two  indifferent  sermons. 
He  kept  two  ladies,  and  eventually  added  thereto  a 
wife. 

The  farm  tenants  were  old  Stephen  Denston  of  Stan- 
wardine  Hall,  renowned  as  a  rider  in  the  Shropshire 
Hunt;    Dickin   of   Stanwardine ;    Thomas   Barroughes   of 
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Cockshutt ;  Jones  of  the  Nill  Green  (one  of  the  olden 
school) ;  Thomas,  John,  and  Joseph  Menlove.  Thomas 
Menlove's  impudence  was  boundless,  but  he  was  so  whim- 
sically absurd  in  his  eccentricities  that  we  never  tired 
of  being  in  his  company.  He  was  very  quick  at  repartee, 
but  he  stammered  in  the  strangest  way.      He  was  a  great 

antagonist,  of  Mr   V of  B ,    with   whom  he   had 

a  lawsuit.  He  got  ,£2000  with  his  wife,  but  died  in  the 
debtors'  prison  ;  indeed,  was  suffocated  there  by  an  escape 
of  gas.  William  was  always  great  at  mimicking-  this  man, 
and  his  name  with  us  is  still  a  "household  word."  Young- 
Stephen  Denston  was  also  a  star  in  the  same  hemisphere. 
I  see  also  other  faces  looking  out  to  me  through  the  long 
vista  of  departed  years.  Billy  Haycocks,  the  obese 
butcher,  and  his  brother  Andrew  ;  Hugh  Lloyd,  the  shoe- 
maker and  ci-devant  militiaman  ;  Tom  Austin,  the  village 

bruiser  ;  the  three  P 's,  respectively  called  the  Tailor, 

the    Gentleman,   and    the    Blackguard ;    Ned    G ,   the 

drunken;  Dick  Marsh,  the  farmer;  John  Whitfield,  hus- 
band of  Mary  ;  Dick  Haycocks,  the  wily  blacksmith,  and 
a  host  of  others,  all  of  Cockshutt.  Every  one  of  them 
is  in  his  grave.  Two  years  ago  I  went  and  moralised 
in  Cockshutt  Churchyard. 

Under  the  auspices  of  William  Birch,  the  gamekeeper, 
1  early  became  a  shooter.  At  first  I  did  it  surreptitiously  ; 
I  would  steal  out  with  a  flint-and-steel  gun  belonging 
to  John  Menlove  and  go  popping  at  small  birds  in  the 
woods.  This  afforded  me  as  keen  a  sense  of  enjoyment 
as  I  ever  derived  from  the  most  successful  battue.  I 
had  carried  on  this  game  about  a  year   when  I  one  day, 
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gun  in  hand,  found  myself  face  to  face  with  my  father. 
He  asked  me  to  show  him  the  gun  and  my  charge,  with 
which  he  seemed  content.  He  did  not  reprove  me,  and 
thenceforth  I  felt  at  liberty  to  shoot  openly.  In  1828 
my  mother  ordered  William  a  single-barrel  percussion 
gun  from  Thomason  of  Birmingham.  He  was  not  a 
professed  gunmaker,  but  had  vast  hardware  showrooms. 
He  sent  a  pretty  little  toy  of  a  thing,  £i&  with  the  case. 
But  it  was  a  mere  squirt.  I  have  William  in  my  eye 
at  this  moment  as  he  sallied  forth  at  daybreak  on  his  first 
1st  of  September.  I  had  come  home  for  a  day  or  two 
from  Myddle.  I  think  I  see  him  hurrying  up  the  "yard" 
and  through  the  wicket.  He  had  not  attained  to  a  shoot- 
ing-coat, but  wore  a  short  blue  jacket,  with  waistcoat  and 
trousers  to  match,  and  over  the  trousers  light  fustian 
gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  sort  of  leather  cap.  I  see  him  also  returning  in  the 
evening  and  throwing  down  on  the  floor  of  the  house- 
keeper's room  the  result  of  his  day's  sport,  bird  by  bird 
— in  all,  seven  partridges.  But  it  is  time  I  should  once 
more  return   to  school. 

Towards  the  close  of  1S28  the  family  went  to  stay  at 
Cheltenham.  They  took  Farnley  Lodge,  and  there  accord- 
ingly I  was  to  spend  my  Christmas  holidays.  William 
was  to  do  the  same.  I  looked  forward  to  spending  my 
Christmas  in  a  far  country  with  much  delight.  Mr  Burd 
took  my  place  in  the  Hibernia  from  Shrewsbury  to  my 
destination.  He  sent  me  to  the  Talbot  in  the  last- 
named  town  the  night  before  and  put  £1  into  my  pocket. 
The  Hibernia  was  subsequently  the  rival  of  the  Hirondelle 
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and  one  of  the  fastest  coaches  in  the  world.  At  this 
time  it  was  as  slow  as  a  hearse.  I  rose  at  five  on  a 
dark  December  morning,  and  at  six  got  under  weigh. 
I  had  an  inside  place.  Old  Jonathan  officiated  as  Jehu. 
I  thought  the  journey  would  never  end.  My  fellow- 
travellers  were  a  Mr  Bolton,  whose  family  I  afterwards 
knew  well,  an  old  Quaker,  and  a  bagman.  It  was 
past  six  in  the  evening  when  we  rolled  up  to  the  Plough 
Hotel,  Cheltenham,  having  accomplished  in  the  time  about 
seventy  miles.  The  express  train  now  performs  the  same 
journey  in  about  two  hours  and  for  less  than  half  the 
money  it  cost  me  by  the   Hibcrnia. 

This  winter  was  an  intensely  cold  one.  I  one  morn- 
ing placed  my  tongue  on  a  bar  of  iron  out  of  doors,  and 
it  was  instantly  frozen  to  it.  I  did  not  succeed  in  eettine 
it  away  until  the  unruly  member  in  question  was  severely 
lacerated.  William  and  I  ran  loose  about  the  town. 
Old  John,  the  coachman,  took  us  to  all  the  sporting 
publics  in  the  place.  Amongst  them  was  the  Mitre 
Inn,  kept  by  little  Baldry,  a  "game  cove,"  who  kept  as 
well  a  skittle-alley,  and  also  a  badger  for  his  customers' 
dogs  to  bait.  We  used  to  be  continually  ransacking  old 
broker's  shops,  also  the  gunsmith's.  We  took  long  walks 
to  the  top  of  the  Leckhampton  Hills.  Here  I  hired 
and  devoured  the  "  Terrific  Register."  I  could  relish 
no  literature  that  was  not  seasoned  with  wilful  murder, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  was  "  Bell's  Life."  I  revelled  in  a 
prize-fight,  and  here  I  may  record  the  deep  shame  and 
mortification  which  I  had  recently  experienced  through 
the  ignominious  defeat  of  our  Shropshire  champion,  "  Big 
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Brown  "  of  Bridgvvorth,  by  Phil.  Sampson  of  Birmingham. 
One  evening  at  Cheltenham  William  and  I  saw  a  man 
sweeping  the  market-place,  having  at  his  heels  a  most 
vicious-looking  bull-dog.  He  would  not  sell  him,  but  we 
followed  him  to  his  house,  and  there  purchased  for  3s.  6d. 
a  cream-coloured  bull  pup  of  about  six  weeks  old.  This 
puppy  was  afterwards  the  renowned  "Rattler"  who  for 
ten  years  monopolised  the  affections  of  the  Petton  family. 
He  was  great  at  killing  cats,  and  to  be  allowed  to  have 
him  for  a  bedfellow  was  esteemed  a  privilege  of  the 
highest  order. 

At  Cheltenham,  however,  I  had  other  and  more  refined 
pursuits.  Whenever  I  had  a  chance  I  attended  balls  and 
evening  parties.  As  I  never  was  without  a  lady-love 
until  marriage  had  clipped  the  wings  of  my  erratic  fancy, 

so  at  Cheltenham  one  Agatha  H held  me  in  chains. 

She  was  the  daughter  o(  the  brewer  of  that  name,  a 
pale-faced,  pensive  creature,  and,  of  course,  somewhat 
older  than  myself.  I  soon  lost  sight  of  her  and  foroot 
her.      Poor  Agatha!      I    wonder   if  she   still   lives!     The 

holidays  over,  I   returned  to   Myddle.     Y and  F 

were  still  at  the  school,  but  the  spell  of  my  bondage 
was  beginning  to  dissolve.  In  the  course  of  this  half 
year  Lord  Bridge  water  (who  was  the  absentee  rector  of 
Myddle)  died.  The  living  was  given  to  a  Mr  Horseman, 
and  one  day  Mr  Burd  entered  the  schoolroom  and  in- 
formed us  we  should  have  to  migrate.  That  very  day 
we  rushed  out  and  destroyed  all  the  creations  of  our 
own  hands.  We  battered  down  our  ovens,  broke  up  the 
old  punt,  and  razed  our  wigwams  to  the  ground.  Mid- 
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summer  came,  the  bourne  was  reached  which  I  had  so 
long  and  so  ardently  sighed  for.  What  a  different  pros- 
pect was  opening  to 'me  compared  with  the  experiences 
I  was  leaving  behind!  I  was  henceforth  "Cock  of  the 
School."  1  was  too  big  even  for  the  master  of  the  school 
to  chastise. 
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I  went  to  Cound.  It  was  a  better  house  than  Myddle 
Rectory  :  alas,  poor  Myddle  !  I  went  over  the  old  premises 
two  years  ago,  and  how  everything  seemed  dwarfed  down 
from  the  proportions  which  my  boyish  estimation  had 
assigned  to  them.  Cound  was  prettily  situated  on  an 
abrupt  bend  of  the  River  Severn,  and  looked  full  upon 
the  Wrekin.  The  whole  belonged  to  John  Cresset  Pelham, 
Esq.  He  had  left  Cound  Hall  to  go  almost  to  ruin. 
The  bats  and  the  owls  haunted  the  bedrooms,  and  the 
cows  were  sometimes  seen  looking"  out  of  the  dining-room 
windows.  The  change  from  Myddle  to  Cound  was  far 
too  abrupt  to  be  advantageous  to  me. 

And  here  let  me  make  a  few  reflections  on  the  often- 
debated  question  of  allowing  bullying  to  be  practised  at 
schools.  People  will  say :  "  Let  a  child  learn  to  take 
patiently  the  kicks  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  in  life. 
Let  him  learn  to  submit  to  those  who  are  older  and 
stronger  than  himself.  His  turn  will  come  when  he  will 
be  able,  to  play  the  '  big  one '  and  do  to  others  as  he 
has  been  done  by."  Out  upon  such  miserable  special 
pleading !  Will  any  man  of  sense  wish  his  child  to  suffer 
cruelty  in  order  that  he  may  earn  the  privilege  of  in- 
flicting it  ?  Would  he  wish  to  see  his  better  nature 
crushed   out   of   him    by    long    years    of   outrage    and    in- 
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dignity  ?  Would  he  wish  to  see  him  compelled  at  the 
bidding  of  a  young  ruffian  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  descend  to 
whatever  depth  of  baseness  his  taskmaster  may  please 
to  prescribe — to  be,  in  short,  abject  and  servile  until  he 
is  fifteen,  in  order  that  afterwards  he  may  act  the  part 
of  a  petty  tyrant  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  school 
life  ?  At  public  schools  there  is  a  public  opinion,  as  well 
as  stringent  regulations,  which  prevents  fagging  from  press- 
ing so  hardly  on  the  younger  boys.  But  at  a  private 
school  bullying  is  a  grievous  and  unmingled  evil.  I 
must  say  that  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  the  head  boy  I 
firmly  resolved  that  I  would  never  raise  my  hand  with- 
out cause  against  a  boy  less  strong  than  myself  or 
permit  oppression  on  the  part  of  others  where  I 
possessed  the  power  to  prevent  it. 

I  think  I  have  already  spoken  of  C and  H 

as   being   amongst    the    minor    boys.       C was 

always  reckoned  a  dunce  by  his  master  :  "  1  shall  never 
make  anything  of  that  boy,"  Burd  once  said  to  me. 
But  that  boy  made  something  of  himself,  and  was,  in 
fact,  the  only  one  of  Burd's  pupils  who  ever  distinguished 
himself.  He  resolutely  refused  to  take  orders,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  father,  went  to  Caffre  land.  There  he  got 
employed  in  the  police  of  the  colony,  and  some  time 
after  received  the  highly  important  appointment  of  special 
commissioner  to  report  to  the  Government  on  the  state 
of  Caffraria  during  the  Caffre  War. 

This  year  (1S30)  took  place  the  Lyth  Bow  Meeting. 
At  it  William  perpetrated  the  first  and  only  flirtation  in 

which    I    ever  saw   him  engage.      It   was  with   L.   P . 
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He  never  left  her  all  the  day,  and  even  carried  her  off 
to  Oteley,  which  at  this  time  was  being  built.  This 
year  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  was  opened. 

This  spring  (i 83 1)  Charles  went  to  school  at  Geneva. 

In  May  the  sale  at  Halston  took  place. 

By  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  year  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill.  I  remember  well 
Mr  Burd  reading  the  clauses  of  it  in  the  paper  and  his 
pronouncing  oracularly  that  it  would  "not  pass."  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  one  vote — 302  to  301  — 
but  it  was  crippled  in  committee,  and  Parliament  was 
dissolved.  Though  no  blood  was  shed  except  at  Bristol, 
the  country  was  virtually  in  a  state  of  revolution.  For 
the  county  "  Sir  Rowland  "  and  Pelham  were  opposed  by 
Lloyd  of  Aston  and  John  Mytton.  In  those  days  the 
polling  lasted  fourteen  days.  Immense  preparations  were 
made  at  Cound  Hall  to  receive  and  entertain  the  pro- 
cession of  voters  who  came  trooping  in  from  that  part 
of  the  county.  It  was  a  memorable  scene.  Sir  Rowland 
and  Pelham  were  returned  by  a  large  majority.  We  all 
went  to  the  "chairing,"  and  a  grand  sight  I  thought 
it! 

The  Reform  Bill  was  reintroduced,  and  passed  the 
Commons  by  116  votes.  It  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords  by  41   votes. 

In  1832  the  Reform  Bill  was  again  brought  forward. 
Lord  Grey  threatened  to  advise  the  queen  to  create 
new  peers  sufficient  to  carry  the  Bill  through  the  Lords, 
and  under  this  threat  opposition  in  the  Upper  House 
was  withdrawn,   and  the   Bill   became  law. 
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In   January   Fanny's   engagement   to    D of 

S Castle   was   announced.      My  father,   pleased   with 

the  connection,  approved  of  the  match.  My  mother  very 
sensibly  opposed  it.  But  she  opposed  it  in  a  tortuous 
way.  However,  thank  God!  she  succeeded  in  breaking 
it  off.  Fanny  had  long  been  delicate,  and  she  grew 
seriously  ill  in  the  spring.  Frequent  bulletins  were  sent 
me  from  Petton,  and  I  saw  that  the  end  was  coming". 
After  a  long  illness  she  sank  at  last  on  the  ioth  of 
April  1832.  I  grieved  for  her  as  much  as  one  is  capable 
of  at  the  springtime  of  life.  I  went  home.  I  did  not 
see  my  father  that  night,  but  next  morning  he  came 
into  the  room  where  I  slept.  He  was  speechless  from 
emotion.  I  believe  that  no  child's  death  ever  occasioned 
a  father  more  agonising  grief.  It  may  be  asked  what 
could  induce,  this  gifted  creature  to  have  thought  of 
uniting  herself  to  a  man  mentally  and  physically  her 
inferior.  It  was  ambition.  Much  as  I  grieved  for  Fanny 
I   feel  very  strongly  that   "it  is  better  as  it  is." 

In  the  July  of  1832  died  my  aunt  Mathew  of  the 
Lyth.  A  more  odious  woman  never  was  put  into  a 
coffin !  I  remember  Gwynne,  the  doctor,  late  one  evening 
sending  out  for  William  to  tell  him  of  it.  She  dropped 
down  dead  on  the  sofa  after  attending  church.  Emma 
tried  to  faint  about  it.  Mrs  Mathew  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  Fanny,  whom  she  had 
always  persecuted — just  as  Queen  Elizabeth  desired  to 
be  buried  by  the  side  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  1S33  the  first  General  Election  (under  the  Reform 
Bill)    took    place.       Pelham    refused    to    represent    half  a 
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county,  and  Ormsby  Gore  was  defeated  by  105  votes  by 
Mr  Cotes.     Party  spirit  ran  very  high. 

I  have  almost  lost  sight  of  my  school  life,  and  have 
little  to  add.  Sometimes  we  bathed  in  the  Severn,  took 
long  walks  to  the  Wrekin  and  Wroxeter,  then  not  dis- 
interred. I  sometimes  read  the  lessons  in  church  for 
Mr  Burd.  Once  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess 
Victoria  came  to  visit  Lord  Liverpool  at  Pitchford.  I 
walked  over,  and  saw  them  at  church.  Next  day  the 
hounds  met  at  Pitchford.  The  fox  was  killed  close  to 
the  royal  carriage,  and  Sir  Edward  Smythe  presented 
the  princess  with  the  brush. 

In  December  1833  the  usual  coach  chartered  for  the 
purpose  came  and  transported  us  all  to  Shrewsbury. 
The  Burds  grieved  sorely  at  my  departure.  My  school- 
days were  over!  I  had  been  with  my  kind  old  master 
exactly  ten  years.  My  life  at  Cound,  though  somewhat 
monotonous,  had  been  happy,  and  would  have  been 
supremely  so  if  I  had  always  been  a  good  boy.  Time 
had  altered  both  master  and  pupil  in  those  ten  years. 
Sickness  had  done  its  work  upon  the  former,  and  he  was 
prematurely  old.  I  was  grown  into  a  strong  and  (may 
I   say  ii;  ?)  a  handsome  man. 
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And  now  the  wished-for  goal  was  reached — that  goal 
more  ardently  longed  for  in  my  calm  summer  evenings 
at  Cound  than  had  been  the  termination  of  my  years 
of  wretchedness  at  Myddle.  I  was  now  at  last  an 
"  Oxford  man."  No  longer  could  William  sneer  at  me 
as  a  raw  schoolboy ;  no  longer  could  the  girls  shirk 
from  dancing  with  me  as  a  "hobbledehoy."  Never, 
certainly,  were  college  days  looked  forward  to  with  hopes 
more  sanguine  than  were  mine.  Mr  Burd  assured  me 
that,  with  the  commonest  application,  the  highest  university 
honours  awaited  me.  I  pictured  myself  a  favourite  at 
the  wine  table,  an  accomplished  oar  on  the  Isis,  and  a 
"flyer"  with  the  hounds. 

Let  me  say  at  once  I  was  doomed  to  the  bitterest 
disappointment.  There  is  no  portion  of  my  life  which 
I  less  care  to  recall  than  that  which  is  embraced  in  my 
university  career.  The  Christmas  vacation  was  over. 
My  mother  was  as  busy  on  my  behalf  as  she  had  been 
just  ten  years  before,  when  she  exhorted  old  Parker  "to 
have  my  clothes  ready  by  to-morrow."  I  especially 
recollect  old  Teece  and  Barclay,  the  tinman,  being 
called  upon  to  combine  their  skill  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  me  a  "universal  tea-caddy."  It  must  have 
cost  someone  or  other  a  pretty  penny.  There  were 
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tin  boxes  that  fitted  therein  of  all  sizes  and  cubical 
dimensions.  Boxes  for  tea,  boxes  for  sugar,  boxes  for 
coffee,  boxes  for  every  kind  and  quality  of  all  three.  It 
was  painted  a  dark  oak,  which  refused  to  dry  in  time  for 
packing,  and  the  paper  it  was  put  in  stuck  to  it  in  large 
patches,  which  nothing  but  planing  could  have  removed. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  I  have  never  made  the  slightest 
use  of  it. 

And  now  my  father  proceeded  to  administer  the  first 
rude  shock  to  my  "Alnaschar  dream"  by  telling  me 
what  my  allowance  was  to  be.  In  those  days  life  at 
Oxford  was  far  more  expensive  than  it  is  now.  It  was 
true  I  could  just  subsist  on  the  sum  he  allowed  me, 
especially  as  he  gave  me  a  few  dozen  of  wine  at  starting. 
But  I  felt,  in  bitterness,  that  he  was  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  making  me  live  on  an  "oat  a  day."  I  saw  at 
once  that  I  was  to  go  to  college  and  lead  a  life  of  severe 
propriety,  forego  all  the  follies  of  youth,  waste  for  hours 
the  midnight  oil,  and  come  back  loaded  with  honours, 
and  all  in  order  that  my  father's  pocket  might  be 
spared  and  his  pride   flattered. 

I  believe  that  my  abilities  had  been  over-rated,  but 
I  am  confident  that  if  my  father  had  made  me  a  fair  and 
reasonable  allowance  my  college  career  would  not  have 
been  the  utter  failure  which  it  actually  proved  and  that 
I   should  have  been  kept  from  debt. 

My  father  had  undone  in  five  minutes  all  that  Mr 
Burd  had  laboured  to  accomplish  during  ten  years.  In 
that  room  he  effectually  snuffed  out  all  my  ambition  for 
academical  distinction. 
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I  went  to  Shrewsbury  over  -  night.  My  mother 
gave  me  besides  the  "universal  tea-caddy"  a  reading 
lamp  of  the  usual  kind,  and  a  "form"  of  instruc- 
tion to  a  London  banker,  directing  him  to  invest  in 
Government  securities  whatever  sums  I  mieht  be 
able  to  save  out  of  my  allowance.  Of  the  lamp  and 
"  form "  I  made  exactly  the  same  use  as  I  made  of 
the  tea-caddy. 

Let  me  here  do  my  father  justice.  He  was  only 
calling  on  me  to  make  sacrifices  which  he  had  always 
been  ready  to  make  for  me.  But  he  was  crediting  yout 
with  the  calculating  prudence  of  mature  age. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  young  man's  prospects  are 
determined  for  life  in  his  first  term  at  the  university. 
No  doubt  this  is  often  strictly  the  fact ;  whilst,  perhaps, 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  a  man's  lot  (certainly 
in  this  world,  and  possibly  in  the  next)  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  "set"  into  which  he  was  thrown  (or 
threw  himself)  on  his  going  to  reside  at  the  university. 
A  boy  who  comes  from  a  public  school  finds,  of  course, 
his  quondam  schoolfellows  ready  to  receive  him.  He 
knows  beforehand  their  dispositions  and  their  social 
calibre  ;  moreover,  we  may  presume  that  he  brings  with 
him  from  school  to  college  a  considerable  stock  of  rough 
experience  of  a  nature  to  stand  him  in  useful  stead. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  his  own  fault  if  he  cannot  con- 
trive to  take  his  place  easily  and  judiciously  when  he 
goes  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

It  fares  differently  with  the  lad  who  comes  up  from 
a   private  school.       It,  therefore,  stands  to  common-sense 
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that  nothing  can  be  of  more  vital  importance  at  this 
crisis  of  such  a  lad's  existence  than  to  provide  him  with 
a  few  steady,  gentlemanly  acquaintances  to  take  him  by 
the  hand  in  his  freshman's  term.  This  stands,  I  say, 
to  common-sense.  It  stood  not  so,  however,  to  the  sense 
of  him  whose  intellect  had  been  pampered  by  long  years 
of  desultory  reading,  and  had  lost  its  fibre  by  a  sedentary 
life  in  the  dismal  library.  My  father  never  made  an 
effort  to  get  me  an  acquaintance.  In  the  college  I  was 
going  to    I    did   not   know   a   single  creature.     At   Christ 

Church    I    knew,    but    only    slightly,    R L and 

R G ;  but  friends  belonging  to  a  different  college 

are  a  poor  substitute  for  friends  that  belong  to  your 
own. 

It  even  now  makes  me  shudder  to  think  that,  without 
one  plank  to  which  I  might  cling  to  keep  me  from 
sinking,  I  was  flung  deliberately  into  that  seething 
vortex,  the  university.  Parents,  profit  by  my  experi- 
ence! If  you  keep  your  sons  at  a  private  school  before 
you  send  them  to  the  university  forecast  their  acquaint- 
ance for  them.  Provide  for  them  something  analogous 
to  an  "Emigrants'  Home,"  in  which  they  may  be  kept 
from  harm's  way  during  the  first  few  months  of  their 
new  existence. 

It  was  in  January  1834,  that  I  left  home  and  slept 
at  Shrewsbury.  It  was  a  dark,  dismal  clay.  I  travelled 
to  Birmingham  by  one  of  the  fast  London  coaches. 
Here,  however,  we  were  put  into  another  far  more  de- 
liberate in  its  movements.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  a  "pair- 
horse  "  coach. 
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While  the  aboye  change  was  being  effected  I  was 
accosted  by  a  stranger  with  whom  I  was  afterwards 
better  acquainted.  *  He  was  a  young  man,  whose  age 
might  easily  have  been  taken  for  not  more  than  twenty. 
His  manner  was  timid  to  a  degree  that  materially  impeded 
his  utterance.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  that  the  coachman 
and  guard  must  have  utterly  despised. 

He  said  to  me  :  "  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  address  on 
your  luggage,   that  you  are  going  to  Oriel." 

I  assented. 

"1  am  also,"  said  he,  "a  member  of  that  college." 

I  remember  how  strictly  I  had  been  enjoined  to  be  on 
my  guard  against  persons  who  volunteered  their  acquaint- 
ance. So  I  eyed  him  sternly,  and  cold-shouldered  my 
would-be  friend.  However,  I  asked  him  how  many 
terms  he  had  kept  at  Oxford,  and  to  my  confusion  he 
answered  "twenty-two."  He  then  informed  me  that  he 
was  to  be  my  mathematical  tutor!  It  was  Charles 
Marryat.  He  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  day. 
Constitutionally  painfully  nervous,  his  cringing  form  was 
animated  by  a  hero's  soul. 

Conscientiousness  controlled  his  life  from  the  most 
important  down  to  the  most  trivial  action. 

1  heard  him  preach  his  maiden  sermon  in  Oriel  chapel. 
He  was  afterwards  known  as  one  of  the  first  theologians 
of  the  age.  He  early  identified  himself  with  Newman 
and  Puscy,  but  to  the  last  he  was  a  strenuous  champion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  defence  of  which  he  would 
cheerfully  have  given  his  body  to  be  burned.  He  died 
in  the  communion,  full   of  "peace  and  joy  in   believing." 
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I  will  here  mention  an  incident  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

About  three  years  after  my  arrival  in  Oxford  the 
authorities  decided  to  exclude  from  the  rt  Theatre "  (i.e. 
the  building  in  which  the  public  business  of  the  university 
was  transacted)  the  undergraduates  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  enhr'e.  We  endeavoured 
to    carry    the    place    by    assault.       Conspicuous    in     their 

efforts    to    accomplish   this    were    P.    O' and    S . 

The  latter  was  lately  in  office  under  Lord  Derby's  ad- 
ministration, and  is  now  a  leading  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Both  of  them  were  captured  by  proctors 
and  their  satellites,  to  whom,  however,  the  prisoners  were 
personally  unknown.  We  all  of  us  made  frantic  attempts 
to  effect  their  rescue,  and  had  all  but  succeeded  when, 
calm  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil,  Charles  Marryat 
appeared  on  the  stage. 

He  gave  the  names  of  the  culprits ;  the  grasp  of 
the  half-strangled  proctors  instantly  relaxed,  and  the 
captives  were  free.  Great  was  our  dismay !  Some  of 
us  waited  on  "  Charley  "  in  his  rooms.  He  was  praying 
earnestly,  and  deeply  agitated.  He  promised  us  to  spare 
no  exertions  to  obtain  mercy  for  the  rebellious  pair,  but 
at  the  same  time  added  that  no  earthly  consideration 
would  have   prevented   his  acting  in    the   manner  he  had 

done.     Next  day  P.    O' and  S were  summoned 

before  the  vice-chancellor.  The  former  was  expelled, 
the  latter  rusticated  for  a  whole  year. 

But  to  return  to  my  journey. 

I    remember    Marryat,    who    was    on    the     "outside," 
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tapping  at  the  window  of  the  coach  to  draw  my  attention 
to  Warwick.  Castle.  We  plodded  on  through  the  rain 
and  mud  by  the  Banbury  road.  At  Banbury,  just  as  it 
was  growing  dark,  a  traveller  who  had  occupied  the  box 
seat  got  inside.  He  was,  like  myself,  bound  for  Oriel. 
He  was  disposed  to  be  very  affable  indeed,  and,  remem- 
bering my  mistake  with  Charley  Marryat,  I  received  his 
advances  very  warmly.  How  sensibly  he  talked  !  How 
he  dwelt  on  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  extremes,  on  the 
folly  of  killing  oneself  either  with  study  or  with  dissipa- 
tion. 

My  sinking  heart  revived  within  me  under  the  genial 
influence  of  his  conversation.  He  had  just  finished  sketch- 
ing the  character  of  the  college  authorities  (in  which  he 
dealt  commiseratingly  with  Charley  Marryat)  when  the 
coach  rolled  between  the  flaring  gaslights  of  the  city  of 
Oxford. 

My  new  acquaintance  showed  me  to  my  rooms  and 
made  himself  really  useful,  and  finally  carried  me  to  take 
wine  with  him  in  his  own  quarters. 

Of  the  six  freshmen  who  came  to  reside  this  term  four 
were  sent  to  lodgings  in  the  town.  The  remaining  two 
had  rooms  found  for  them  within  the  college,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  the  junior  of  them. 

I  had,  of  course,  to  put  up  with  the  worst  quarters, 
not  only  in  Oriel,  but,  I  may  venture  to  say,  in  the  whole 
university. 

I  was  put  into  the  "Bell  Rooms."  My  sitting-room 
was  a  little  dingy,  panelled  closet,  with  a  window  looking 
out  upon  the  leads. 
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There  was  a  door  in  the  panel,  which  on  being  opened 
disclosed  the  large  chapel  bell.  Every  time  it  rang  it 
made  the  glasses  and  other  objects  dance  upon  the  table. 
My  bedroom  was  several  steps  lower  down  the  staircase. 
It  just  contained  a  small  bed  and  washing-stand,  and 
admitted  of  my  dressing  and  undressing.  The  window 
also  opened  on  the  roof.  When  left  alone  in  this  dismal 
attic  I  fell  at  once  into  the  deepest  gloom.  There  have 
been  two  periods  of  my  life,  and  two  only,  during  which 
a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  has  overcome  me. 

Those  periods  were  my  first  term  at  college  and  my 
first  quarter  in  lodgings  at  Preston  immediately  after 
taking  orders — the  periods,  in  short,  when  one's  sense 
of  enjoyment  is  most  keen,  and  when  hope  is  decking 
the  prospect  before  one  with  her  brightest  colours. 

I     have     said     that     the     freshmen     this     term     were 

six    in    number.      Besides    myself  were    Balston,    S , 

Lonsdale,   Phelps  and   R . 

Balston  was  brother  of  the  present  headmaster  of 
Eton.  He  was  a  studious,  God-fearing  youth  of  fair 
abilities.  He  died  shortly  after  taking  his  degree,  and 
his  death  is  feelingly  alluded  to  in  Stanley's  "  Life  of 
Arnold." 

S read   his    eyes    out    to    get    honours,    without 

success.     He  eventually  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Lonsdale  was  a  Manchester  man  of  vigorous  intellect. 
He  took  a  first-class  in  mathematics  and  a  third  in  classics. 
He  is  now  at  the  Chancery   Bar. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  thee,  dear,  honest,  old  John 
Phelps  ?    Would  that  God  had  spared  thee  to  me !  I  would 
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willingly  have  called  thee  through  life  my  friend!  If  at 
times  thy  foot  was  caught  tripping,  few  spirits  more 
guileless  have  left'  this  earth.  If  letters  were  not  thy 
strong  point,  thy  singleness  of  heart  rarely  failed  to  guide 
thee  to  the  truth ! 

He  belonged  to  a  substantial  Gloucestershire  family. 
When  we  parted  at  Oxford  for  the  last  time,  December 
1837,  he  tied  my  "comforter"  round  my  throat  and  told 
me  to  think  of  him  when  I  took  it  off  at  my  journey's  end. 
He  just  lived  to  be  ordained,  when  his  gentle,  upright 
soul  found  for  itself  another  home. 

My  readers  have  yet  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
John  R . 

The  history  of  this  man  is  so  remarkable,  and  for 
a  length  of  time  was  so  strangely  interwoven  with  my 
own,  that  he  claims,  and  must  receive,  a  more  detailed 
description.  He  had  a  bluff,  good-humoured,  red  face, 
round  shoulders,  a  loud  voice,  and  boisterous  laugh. 
He  belonged  to  a  — — shire  family  of  very  moderate 
means. 

He  had  no  talent  for  book  learning.  He  was  a  bad 
rider,  a  bad  oarsman,  no  cricketer,  no  shot.  He  did 
not  excel  at  any  game  of  skill.  His  allowance  certainly 
did  not  exceed  ^300  a  year. 

How,  then,  was  it  that  he  contrived  to  occupy  so 
prominent  a  position  in  the  university?  It  was  owing, 
mainly,  to  two  qualities  which  he  certainly  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

He  was  endowed  with  an  assurance  that  was  almost 
sublime,    and   he   was   an   accomplished    adept   in   the    art 
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of  flattery.  He  was,  moreover,  gifted  with  the  baneful 
faculty  of  shutting  his  eyes  to  ulterior  consequences. 

But  of  all  the  features  of  this  man's  character  by  very 
far  the  most  prominent  was  his  inapproachable  power 
of  lying!  He  was  never  guilty  of  envenomed  falsehood; 
but,  bating  this,  he  lied  monstrously  ;  he  lied  in  the  face 
of  certain  exposure  ;  he  lied  solemnly  ;  and  he  lied  all  day. 
I  have  known  in  my  lifetime  three  other  liars  of  the  highest 
mark,  but  R could  have  outlied  the  three  combined. 

A  strange  intimacy  (it  never  was  friendship)  sprung 
up  between  us.      It  was  a  very  perilous  one  for  me. 

For  here  was  this  fellow,  in  no  respect  my  own 
superior,  and  in  many  respects  not  even  my  equal, 
launching  into  the  wildest  extravagance,  apparently  with- 
out the  least  apprehension  of  the  certain  ruin  to  which 
he  was  hastening.      Night  after  night  his  table  was  loaded 

o  o  o 

with  the  costliest  wines.  His  champagne  breakfasts, 
given  out  of  college,  were  of  wide  renown.  In  his  dress 
he  never  considered  expense.  His  rooms  were  furnished 
with  the  most  luxurious  splendour.  He  kept  a  smart 
livery  servant.  He  kept  five  or  six  hunters.  He  got 
up  races,  and  brought  down  trained  racers  to  run  for 
the  stakes.  He  became  a  "bookmaker,"  and  betted  his 
thousands  on  the  Derby  and  St  Leger  ;  and  all  his 
expenditure  was  on  the.  same  scale. 

It  will  very  readily  be  understood  that  the  temptation 
to  a  youth  in  my  position  to  follow  the  example  of  this 
sumptuous  friend  would  be  very  strong  indeed. 

I   cannot  say  that   I   yielded   to  it,   for,   though   R 

seemed    to    consider    his    rate  of  living  as    indispensable 
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in  anyone  claiming  to  be  called  a  gentleman,  I  am 
unconscious  that,  through  his  influence,  I  was  induced 
to  spend  a  single  extra  ten-pound  note. 

R very  speedily  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  all 

the  fast  men  who  were  then  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  "tuft 
hunter"  of  consummate  skill,  and  of  demirep  lords  there 
gathered  round  him  not  a  few. 

In  the  long  vacation  in  1835  we  made  an  excursion 
on  the  Continent  together,  which,  however,  will  later  on 
have  to  be  recorded  more  in  detail. 

He  failed  to  pass  his  examination  for  his  degree,  or, 
as  it  was  usually  called,  his  "great  go."  The  enormous 
lies  which  he  told  to  account  for  this  disaster  obtained 
for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  "great  Go-liar."  When 
he  left  Oxford  he  took  to  the  turf,  and  lost  at  once  his 
remaining  money  and  his  reputation.  He  became  a 
promoter,  during  the  railway  mania,  of  bubble  schemes. 
He  oscillated  between  one  prison  and  another.  I  last 
heard  of  him  as  steward  on  board  one  of  the  transatlantic 

steamers.     Poor  old   R !   what  stories  you  would  tell 

the  passengers  on  their  journey  to  and  fro  across  the 
ocean.  1  can  fancy  his  making,  and  kicking  down 
again,  repeated  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  I  can 
fancy  his  thundering  for  war  with  England.  I  can 
easily  fancy  his  getting  lynched  for  some  successful  act 
of  rascality. 

One  thing  at  least  I  regard  as  certain  :  if  he  is  not 
dea-d  he  must  be  at  all  events  above  actual  want.  Were 
it  otherwise  his  friends  would  promptly  have  heard  from 
him. 
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Before  I  proceed  with  the  events  of  my  own  personal 
history  I  must  not  omit  to  give  some  account  of  out- 
college dons. 

The   Provost  of   Oriel   at  this    time   was    Dr   H . 

He  must  have  been  somewhat  past  forty  when  first  I  saw 
him.  He  was  a  spare  man,  of  obsequious  manners, 
by  which  he  allured  unwary  undergraduates  within  his 
clutches.  When  he  pounced  upon  them  he  showed  no 
mercy.  His  sarcasm  cut  like  a  razor  and  corroded  like 
vitriol.  At  the  same  time  he  was  always  polished.  He 
would  wish  a  man  good-morning,  after  blasting  his  pros- 
pects by  rustication  or  expulsion,  with  the  grace  of  an 
accomplished  courtier.  His  abilities  were  splendid.  He 
was  a  "double  first,"  and  first  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics.  He  very  diligently  spread  his  sails  to  catch 
every  breeze  of  official  favour  in  the  hopes  of  a  mitre. 
I   am  happy  to  say  he  was  disappointed. 

Next  to  him  was  the  dean  of  the  college,  no  less  a 
man  than  Henry  Newman !  To  describe  his  character 
is  as  superfluous  as  to  describe  that  of  Lord  Palmerston 
or  Lord  Russell.  When  first  I  saw  him  I  remember 
being  struck  by  his  strange  resemblance  to  a  Romish 
priest  !  He  seemed  as  if  he  had  emaciated  himself  to 
skin  and  bone  by  long  fasting.  His  complexion  was  that 
of  a  resurrected  corpse  ;  his  hair  was  dark  and  lank.  He 
was  short-sighted,  and  wore  silver-mounted  spectacles, 
through  which  his  little  viperous  eyes  twinkled  remorse- 
lessly at   those  on  whom   he  was  preparing  to  spring. 

Next  in  point  of  seniority  was  my  own  tutor,  old  C . 

He   was    a   poor   scholar,  and   immensely  pompous.       He 
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was  thoroughly  kind  and  good-natured,  and  would  not 
willingly  have  hurt  a  fly.  I  had  once  put  myself  on  the 
sick  list,  and  went  out  of  town  to  shoot  a  pigeon  match. 

C met   me   on  horseback   carrying  my  gun.      It  was 

certain  rustication  if  he  had  reported  me,  but  he  only 
saluted  me  and  passed  on. 

In  the  year  my  daughter  was  born  I  was  holding  the 
plate  at  the  church  door  at  Baden-Baden.  A  little  fussy 
old  gentleman  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  some 
questions  about  the  manner  in  which  subscriptions  to  the 

church  were  taken.      It  was  old  C .     Not  recoo-nisino- 

him  at  the  first  moment  I  rather  patronised  him.  As  soon 
as  1  knew  him  I  endeavoured  to  recall  myself  to  his 
recollection,  but  in  vain.  Since  my  day  too  many  opera- 
tions of  undergraduates  have  come  and  gone.  He  did 
not  seem  to  know  German.  I  could  have  been  the 
examiner  then. 

Another   of    our    tutors    was    .     He    was    a   fine 

scholar,  and  a  finished  gentleman,  but  he  was  passionate 
and,  I  fear,  a  little  resentful.  Though  hunting  was  at 
Oriel  forbidden  on  pain  of  rustication  — - —  himself  hunted 
regularly.  He  would  ride  to  covert  and  chat  in  the 
hunting  field  with  Oriel  men,  who,  by  being  there,  were 
amenable  to  the  heaviest  penalty,  short  of  expulson,  which 
the  college  could  inflict.  He  was  always  very  much  in 
debt,  and  his  duns  would  beset  him  before  his  pupils 
while  he  was  giving  his  lecture.  He  never  appeared  to 
be  the  least  abashed. 

In   addition   to  him   we  had  .      He  had   formerly 

been  a  "  Bible  clerk,"  and  was  decidedly  the  most  efficient 
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tutor  in  the  college.  He  was  somewhat  nimini-pimini 
in  his  manner  and  strict  in  his  discipline,  but  I  always 
respected  him. 

Solemn    Mr  F was  the  butler.     He  wrote  to  beg 

of  me  in  1851.     Little  D was  the  porter.     The  name 

of  my  scout  was  N .      He  was  a  civil,  lazy  rascal,  with 

a  stuttering  son,  who  also  waited  on  me.  A  dirty,  un- 
mannerly beast,  who  used  to  come  whistling  into  my 
room,  and  stole  everything  eatable  and  drinkable  he  could 

lay  his  hands  on.     Old  N was  eventually  found  dead 

in  bed.      I  trust  his  son  was  transported. 

A  few  days  after  I  arrived  Edward  Dymoke  turned 
up.  He  had  come  up  to  put  on  his  master's  gown.  I 
could   have  hugged   him.       I   asked    him   to   breakfast   to 

meet    L- and    Phelps.       We    climbed    through    the 

windows  on  to  the   leads  and   pelted   the   people    in    the 

street  with   eo-p-s. 
00 

How  I  got  through  that  first  gloomy  term  at  Oriel 
I  cannot  tell.  As  1  sat  alone  in  the  "bell  chamber" 
I  thought  those  long  winter  evenings  would  never  wear 
away.  My  oppression  of  spirits  would  sometimes  become 
so  insupportable  that  I  would  rush  out  into  the  town  and 
spend  hours  wandering  in  the  streets.  When  I  came 
back  into  the  leaden  stillness  of  my  own  apartment  I  felt 
an  absolute  terror  of  my  own  company.  Such  a  solitude 
in  the  midst  of  the  roystering  joviality,  which  I  knew  to 
be  reigning  all  round  me,  was  well  calculated  to  drive 
me  mad. 

Newman,  the  dean,  perceived  at  once  it  was  the 
critical   period   in   a    collegian's    life.     He    said   he   would 
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ask  some  men  to  call  on  me.  In  consequence  of  this  1 
received  a  visit  from  two  men,  both  of  steady,  irre- 
proachable character.  But  I  had  already  made  other 
acquaintances,  some  of  them  wild  ones,  some  of  them 
snobs,  few  of  them  likely  to  be  any  advantage  to  me. 
So  after  the  exchange  of  some  slight  civilities  Mr  New- 
man's "introductions"  discovered  that  there  was  little  in 
common  between  us,  and  we  soon  ceased  to  visit  each 
other.  One  of  them  died  shortly  after  taking  his  degree. 
His  name  was  Young.  With  the  other  I  continued  on 
friendly,  though  far  from  intimate,  terms,  and  at  dinner 
in  Hall  (as  we  frequently  sat  at  the  same  table)  we 
generally  had  some  pleasant  chat.  Since  our  college  days 
near  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  rolled  away,  when  we 
met  again,  in  a  railway  carriage.  We  were  reintrodued 
by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  It  was  my  now  valued 
friend,  Thomas  Dudley  Ryder ! 

It  was  during  this  term,  on  the  4th  of  March,  that 
William  and  Charles  came  of  age.  At  that  epoch  the 
rage  for  "celebrations"  in  the  county  of  Salop  was  at 
its  height.  For  years  this  event  had  been  looked  forward 
to  and  talked  about  by  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  for 
miles  round  as  one  which  was  to  eclipse  all  similar 
anniversaries  in  the  splendour  of  the  rejoicings  it  was  to 
call  forth. 

The  reality  surpassed  the  expectation. 

There  were  races  of  very  considerable  pretensions : 
Lord  Avonmore  acted  as  steward. 

There  were  ox  roastings  and  sheep  roastings  without 
number.     There  were  dances  and  dinners  and  tea  drink- 
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ings,  and  bonfires  and  fireworks,  and  universal  drunken- 
ness for  an  entire  fortnight. 

Two  oak-trees  were  planted  ceremoniously  on  the 
church  bank  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  auspicious 
celebration,  and  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  in  some  way 
associated  with  the  future  destiny  of  the  hopeful  twins. 
The  result  has  been  different  from  the  one  so  touchingly 
recorded  by  Hood  in  his  exquisite  ballad,  for  the  twins 
are  living,  but  the  trees  are  dead. 

While  these  orgies  were  going  on  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  bell  chamber.  It  was  wrong  of  me  to  fret  and 
repine,  for  there  really  was  no  help  for  the  matter,  but 
it  gave  to  my  despondency  a  deeper  shade. 

I  formed,  however,  one  resolution,  which,  good  in 
itself,  was  productive  of  good  in  after  years.  I  resolved 
that  if  ever  I  knew  that  a  man  was  eating  his  heart 
away  in  the  bell  chamber  at  a  time  when  /  was  an 
"old  stager"  I  would  visit  that  man  and  try  to  chase 
away  his  dejection. 

And,  while  I  think  of  it,  let  me  acknowledge  what 
I  consider  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
which  I  have  made  in  life.  I  thought  that  I  should  be 
held  cheap  in  the  college  if  I  appeared  to  have  but  few 
acquaintances.  With  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  I  fancied 
myself  the  object  of  remark  as  I  crossed  the  quadrangle 
or  paraded  the  High  Street  all  alone.  Dolt  that  I  was! 
Could  I  not  see  that  no  one  would  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  the  smallness  of  my  acquaintance  provided  that  they 
did  not  see  me  associating  with  inferior  men  ?  The  Oriel 
men  of   the  best  mark   would    soon   have    known    that    I 
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had  only  been  at  a-^private  school,  and  would  presently 
have  held  out  the  right  hand  of  brotherhood  if  I  had 
not  already  identified  myself  with  a  different  "set." 

It  was  during  this  term  that  my  mother,  who  always 
(to  do  her  justice)  was  on  the  alert  to  procure  me 
acquaintances  of  my  own  standing,  wrote  on  my  behalf 
to  her  cousin,  Mrs  Philipps  of  Culham,  who  lived  about 
eight  miles  from  Oxford,  and  to  Dr  Shuttlesworth,  the 
warden  of  New  College.  I  was  first  asked  to  dine  at 
Culham,   and  thither  I   accordingly  rode. 

After  my  party  at  Culham  I  galloped  rny  horse  as 
hard  as  I  could  through  the  dark,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
the  college  gates  before  12  o'clock.  I  was  just  five 
minutes  too  late.  I  must  here  explain  that  the  rule 
observed  at  all  the  colleges  is  that  no  undergraduate 
may  leave  the  gates  after  the  tolling  of  the  "Great  Tom 
of  Christ  Church."  It  begins  to  toll  at  9  p.m.,  and 
gives   101   strokes  of  the  hammer. 

But  if  a  man  is  from  home  when  "  Tom  "  has  ceased, 
he  need  not  return  before  12  o'clock,  though  after  10 
his  name  is  always  taken  down.  If  out  after  12,  he  is 
"pulled  up." 

Accordingly,  when  I  dismounted  at  Oriel  and  the 
gate  opened  I  stepped  inside,  but  still  holding  my  horse 
by  the  bridle.  So,  here  I  was  in  a  strange  fix.  /  could 
not  pass  out  again,  and  the  horse  could  not  pass  in.  At 
last  someone  was  found  to  take  my  nag  to  his  stable. 
Next  morning  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr  Newman, 
and  received  a  mild   "blowing  up." 

Dr   Shuttleworth,    the    other   introduction    my  mother 
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gave  me,  came  to  call  on  me  in  the  bell  chamber. 
But  he  heard  "a  noise  of  revelrie  within  " — songs  which 
were  by  no  means  the  "songs  of  Zion  "  and  of  music 
which  was  by  no  means  that  of  the  "  Spheres  " — so  he 
very  wisely  went  back,  and  wrote  to  invite  me  to  a  dinner 
party.  I  dined,  and  a  memorable  dinner  it  was.  Besides 
our  host  there  were  two  persons  seated  at  table  whose 
names   are    not    likely    to   be    soon    forgotten.     One    was 

O ,   now   the   well-known    "  Pervert,"  and   who    for   a 

time  was  minister  at  the    M S— —  Chapel. 

The  other  guest  to  whom  I  have  alluded  was  a 
youth  of  remarkably  juvenile  appearance.  He  had  taken 
honours,  and  had  just  obtained  a  Baliol  Fellowship,  and 
had  been  appointed  a  tutor  in  that  college. 

He    looked    but    little   older   than    myself,    and    could, 
in  fact,   have  been  my  senior  only   by  some  four  years. 
This  youth  was  no  other  that  "  Tait  of  Baliol,"  after- 
wards head  master  of  Rugby,  next  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

When  he  lived  at  Carlisle  he  lost  four  children  in 
one  week  by  scarlet  fever. 

Our  host  was  himself  shortly  afterwards  elevated  to 
the  see  of  Chichester. 

I  enjoyed  my  party,  but  I  often  have  thought  had 
we  been  permitted  to  lift  for  one  moment  the  veil  of 
futurity,  how  dumfoundered  we  should  all  have  been. 
At  the  above-mentioned  party  one  subject  discussed  was 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  universities. 

Easter  vacation  was  soon  over,  and  I  returned  to 
Oxford.      I   now  migrated  to  the  rooms  immediately  under 
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my  former  ones.  My  new  rooms  were  far  from  good  ones  ; 
nevertheless,   I   was  satisfied  with  them. 

When     I    got     to    college     I    found     my    sumptuous 

acquaintance    R had   coolly   taken   possession   of  my 

rooms.  But  my  name  was  before  his  on  the  college 
books  ;  so  I  asserted,  and  made  good  my  right  to  priority 
of  choice.      He  had  now  the  bell  chamber. 

I  now  found  that  unless  I  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  my 
position  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  change  my  "set." 

It  was  a  hard  and  painful  task  to  perform,  and  was 
certain  to  make  me  much  hated  by  my  former  acquaint- 
ances. But  I  did  not  flinch,  and  very  shortly  shuffled 
them  off!  It  was  an  act,  1  say,  of  moral  courage.  Some 
may  say  it  was  an  act  of  heartless  insensibility.  In  fair- 
ness to  myself,  it  is  jusi  to  state  that  the  acquaintances 
I  renounced  were  more  or  less  old  hands  who  got  hold 
of  me  in  my  term  of  helplessness.  They  had  practised 
against  me  the  sin  of  "  Freshman  hunting,"  a  kind  of 
"crimping"  which,  in  the  university,  is  always  regarded 
with  detestation. 

At  collections  this  term  I  rather  caught  it,  though 
the  previous  one  I  had  gone  through  them  very  creditably. 

The  June  of  this  year  will  long  continue  to  be  re- 
membered in  Oxford. 

It  was  not  only  the  triennial  commemoration,  but 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  be  installed  as  chancellor 
of  the  university.  Old  Oxonians  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land flocked  to  the  pageant.  The  town  was  inundated 
with  ladies.  Balls  and  dejeuners  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
I   had  hard  work  to  struggle  into  the  theatre.     There  had 
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never  been  such  a  sight  since  the  "  crowned  heads  "  were 
there  in   1814. 

I  saw  the  old  duke  in  his  university  robes ;  he  was 
charging  desperately  through  a  Latin  speech  that  had  been 
placed  in  his  hand.  There  is  a  picture  of  him,  "as  he 
appeared  "  on  that  occasion,   at  my  club  in   London. 

But  the  view  dissolves,  and  instead  of  that  galaxy 
of  fair  faces  and  summer  fashions,  and  that  serried  phalanx 
of  vigorous  shoulders  and  of  smooth  chins,  and  that 
heaving  sea  of  upturned,  venerable  faces,  and  that  spare 
form,  and  unmistakable  physiognomy  awkwardly  acknow- 
ledging the  uproarious  greetings,  there  rises  before  me 
a  grave  pair,  approaching  the  close  01  their  fifth  decade, 
and  pointing  out  to  their  grown-up  daughter  an  unfinished 
"monument  beneath  the  dome  of  St  Paul's"! 

The  glorious  long  vacation  arrived  (a  long  one,  indeed, 
it  was  to  me  !).  How  full  of  delights  it  promised  to  be ! 
For  the  first  time  I  was  to  see  London  !  For,  though 
nineteen,   I  had  not  beheld  Babylon  yet. 

I  went  up,  via  Uxbridge,  by  the  Alert.  We  had 
a  house  (34  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair),  and  my  people  were 
out  when  I  arrived.  I  instantly  rushed  out  to  explore 
London.  I  ran  down  into  the  city,  and  sure  enough 
met  my  own  father  in  that  surging  stream.  Next  day 
I  got  into  the  Bali  of  St  Paul's,  and  visited  the  Panorama 
of  London  at  the  Coliseum.  An  Oxford  acquaintance 
(Sibthorpe)  soon  joined  me,  and  we  were  a  great  deal 
at   Lord's  cricket-ground. 

Sibthorpe  and  I  soon  went  the  pace,  and  my  money 
began  to  grow  short.      I   pawned  my  silver  watch  ! 
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They  were  acting  "Mazeppa"  this  year  (1834)  at 
Astley's.  The  grand  oratorio  was  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Old  Braham  shone  forth  in  all  his  splendour. 
He  never  sang  well  after.  Clara  Novcllo  made  her  debut. 
Grisi,  Persiani,  Mrs  Bishop,  Tambourini,  Rubini,  La- 
blache,  Phillips  were  all  there.  The  orchestra  was  on 
a  scale  never  before  attempted,  but  it  was  a  mere 
family  party  compared  With  the  Handel  festivals  in  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

We  left  London,  posting,  of  course,  down  to  Petton. 
I  forget  the  circumstances  of  the  journey.  I  think  we  slept 
at  the  Cock  at  Daventree,  having  previously  lunched 
at  Dunstable.      I  came  home. 

The  hounds  as  yet  were  prospering  in  the  old 
kennel  in  the  stable-yard.  It  was  a  fine  summer,  and 
promised  to  be  an  abundant  year  of  game.  I  should 
now  for  the  first  time  be  at  Petton  for  the  shooting 
during  the  whole  of  September  and  the  greater  part  of 
October  also. 

I  can  hardly  describe  the  delight  with  which  I  in 
those  days  looked  forward  to  the  beginning  of  partridge- 
shooting. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  August  the  thoughts  of  the 
morrow  have  kept  me  awake  and  in  a  perfect  fever  for 
long  hours,  so  as  to  materially  diminish  my  coolness,  and 
consequently  my  skill,  on  the  following  day. 

William  and  I  used  to  rise  shortly  after  the  clock  struck 
three,  and  begin  our  sport  before  break  of  day.  I  have 
shot  partridges  by  the  sound  of  their  flight  and  before 
there  was  yet  light  to  distinguish  them  ! 
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It  was,  I  think,  about  the  ioth  or  12th  of  August, 
while  thus  I  was  sanguinely  "boasting  of  the  morrow," 
that  I  was  stricken  down  by  a  fearful  blow.  I  was  laid 
upon  my  bed,  my  body  wrung  with  excruciating  torment, 
my  joints,  and  more  especially  my  knees,  inflamed  to  twice 
their  natural  size  and  rendered  incapable  of  motion.  And 
then  my  eyes,  my  poor  eyes !  They  felt  like  glowing 
embers  in  their  sockets.  At  first  they  poured  out  tears 
like  rain.  Ulcers  were  formed,  I  believe,  in  both,  but 
certainly,  alas !  full  on  the  pupil  of  my  right  eye.  I  missed 
the  daylight  on  that  side  of  me  one  afternoon.  They 
told  me  a  film  had  gathered  on  the  eye  and  would  soon 
disperse  when  the  inflammation  was  subdued.  I  asked 
them  whether  I  should  be  well  for  my  sport  on  the  1st 
of  September. 

Alas,  alas !  though  the  doctors  knew  it  not,  the  eye 
had  burst,  and  never  more  was  the  blessed  sunshine  to 
flash  through  it  its  gladdening  light  upon  my  brain. 
It  was  well  I  knew  not  the  extent  of  my  calamity,  for 
the  sight  of  my  left  eye  was  in  serious  peril. 

I  had  more  than  enough  to  try  my  endurance  without 
the  horrors  of  a  life  of  darkness  being  added  to  the  strain. 
I  do  not  think  I  at  all  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  not 
less  than  200  leeches  were  applied,  principally  below  my 
eyes.  Every  four  hours  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic  was 
poured  into  my  eyes,  and  from  time  to  time  scarification 
was  performed. 

And  all  this  while  the  pain  in  my  joints  was  the  pain 
of  a  man  who  is  being  broken  on  the  wheel. 

For  weeks  and  weeks   I   never  slept. 
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There  was  a  horrid  old  woman  hired  to  wait  upon 
me,  who  smelt  abominably,  and  who  slept  like  the  dead 
in  an  arm-chair,  from  which  she  snored  like  a  score  of 
bassoons,  and  who  when  morning  came  used  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  the  refreshing  sleep  I  had  been  en- 
joying. 

My  sufferings  were  capable  of  some  small  measure  of 
aggravation.  That  aggravation  my  father  supplied.  He 
meant  it  well,  but  time  after  time  he  would  come  into 
my  room,  fussing  and  worriting,  and  holding  open  the 
lids  of  my  eyes  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would  open 
his  watch.  He  would  persecute  me  with  a  thousand 
questions.  When  the  doctors  came  to  consult  about  me, 
he  discussed  with  them  the  treatment  they  proposed  to 
adopt,  as  though  he  were  arranging  for  the  dissecting  of 
an  anatomical  subject.  When  he  left  the  room  I  always 
felt  like  a  crushed  worm. 

The  doctors  enjoined  me  a  low  diet,  and  starvation 
was  my  father's  favourite  remedy  for  everyone  but  him- 
self. 

What  with  fasting  and  blood-letting,  acute  suffering, 
violent  fever,  and  sleepless  nights,  I  was  reduced  to  a 
shadow  of  my  former  self.  Opiates  were  administered  to 
deaden  my  pain  and  to  procure  me  rest.  In  the  depth 
of  my  misery  it  was  a  lower  deep ! 

Emma  was  reading  one  day  by  my  bedside  a  touching 
novel,  lately  published,  called  "Trevelyan."  I  think  I 
could  open  the  book  if  I  had  it  now  at  the  page  she 
was  reading  when  first  my  senses  began  to  wander. 

It  was  not  sleep,   it  was   not  cessation  from  gnawing 
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pain  the  narcotic  had  produced.  My  sense  of  misery, 
my  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  some  frightful  calam- 
ity, was  as  vivid  as  before  ;  and  what  I  had  lost  were  the 
reasoning  power  which  enabled  me  to  measure,  and  the 
moral  courage  which  enabled  me  to  support,  the  weight 
of  my  distress. 

Emma  was  struck  with  my  irrelevant  remarks,  and 
she  left  the  room  and  sent  off  for  the  doctor.  By  the 
time  he  arrived,  the  effect:  of  the  opiate  had  passed  off, 
and  I  insisted  that  they  should  not  drug  me  again.  I 
preferred  to  look  my  sufferings  in  the  face.  Like  Ajax, 
I  entreated  that,  if  I  were  to  die,  I  might  be  allowed  to 
do  so  in  the  broad  day. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  nearly  two  months  that 
my  agonies  endured. 

But  on  my  side  were  youth  and  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. My  pains  experienced  some  mitigation,  and  I 
was  at  last  enabled  to  be  wheeled  to  the  window,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  my  illness  I  beheld  in  the  lookincr- 
glass  my  marred  countenance  and  my  shrunken  form. 

I  gave  way  to  no  unmanly  sorrow,  though  in  a  moment 
the  dreams  of  a  lifetime  had  come  to  an  tnd.  I  felt  that 
henceforth  ambition  was  a  mockery — that  I  should  pass 
through  life  the  pitied  and  endured.  It  was  a  moment 
of  very  surpassing  bitterness  (weakness  if  you  will),  though 
I  told  not  my  grief.  I  was  but  nineteen,  and  when  I 
saw  in  the  tell-tale  mirror  my  poor  right  eye  that  had 
looked,  indeed,  upon  much  vanity,  but  which  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  unkindly  upon  boy  or  man, 
glazed  and  unanswering,  like   the  sunken   eye  of  a  dead 
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fish,  I  felt  the  iron  ..enter  into  my  soul !  I  was  a  dreadful 
object  at  that  time.  I  have  never  deceived  myself  as 
to  the  extent  of  the'  disfigurement  which  this  misfortune 
of  mine  has  worked  upon  me.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  has  turned  out  very  much  less  than  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of  it  threatened  to  be. 

When  things  are  at  their  worst  they  may  be  expected 
to  mend.  My  pains  began  to  subside  rapidly.  From  the 
lime  my  illness  had  threatened  to  be  serious  I  had  been 
removed  into  the  "  Blue  Room."  For  a  little  change, 
I  now  migrated  to  the  room  next  door,  over  the  balcony.* 

At  last  I  tottered  downstairs,  and  by-and-by  breathed 
once  more  the  open  air.  I  had  one  relapse,  which  greatly 
disheartened  me,  but  in  a  few  days  I  was  on  my  legs 
again. 

Throughout  my  illness  I  believe  the  doctors  grievously 
mismanaged  my  case. 

Dr now  thought  it  time  to  speak  out.      He  wrote 

to  my  father  to  tell  him  that  the  sight  of  my  right  eye 
was  gone  for  ever !  No  one  had  doubted  it  except  him- 
self,   and  when    he    could    no    longer  ignore  the   fact  his 

mortification  knew  no  bounds.      He  said,  bitterly But 

never  mind !  they  were  words  that  he  had  better  have 
left  unspoken !  Since  that  day  I  have  shown  a  courageous 
front  to  the  world,  even  when  my  heart  has  been  bleeding 
inwardly. 

I   have  jested  on  my  loss,  and   suffered  others  to  jest 
upon   it   too,   but,    until   the   time   I   entered   upon   middle 
are,  it  has  been  to  me  an  abiding  source  of  sorrow. 
*  In  this  room  he  died,   nth  March   1890. 
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That  loss  has  left  its  mark  upon  my  character.  I 
was  naturally  wanting-  in  "self-assertion."  I  was  con- 
stitutionally a  timid  man. 

My  "pluck"  has  never  been  called  in  question,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  have  always  been  conscious  that  in  my 
nature  it  is  moral  courage  that  has  counteracted  physical 
fear.  The  loss  of  my  eye  acted  injuriously  on  my  nervous 
temperament.  I  for  years  entered  society  with  a  shudder- 
ing sense  of  inferiority.  A  little  cowed  me.  A  curt  reply, 
especially  from  a  woman,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  dancing 
partner,  cut  me  to  the  quick,  and  made  me  feel  I  had 
no  business  there. 

I  have  dwelt  on  my  misfortunes.  Let  me  not  forget 
to  acknowledge  my  mercies. 

I  might  have  been  condemned  to  go  through  life  a 
blind  man — a  burden  to  myself  and  to  all  around  me. 

All  the  glories  which  the  Creator  has  spread  over  the 
face  of  nature  might  have  been  remembered  by  me  at 
this  present  moment  but  as  a  happy  dream.  O  Blessed 
God,  accept  my  praise  that  goeth  not  forth  from  feigned 
lips ! 

By  the  local  doctor's  advice  it  was  decided  that  I 
should  go  up  to  London  and  place  myself  under 
"  Alexander."  My  eyes  were  still  in  a  state  of  great 
discomfort. 

Accordingly,  my  mother  and  I  posted  off  in  the  Petton 
carriage  by  break  of  day  in  the  dreary  month  of  Novem- 
ber. We  slept  the  first  night  at  the  Dun  Cow  at 
Dunchurch. 

What  a  thing  of  the  past  is  the  old-fashioned  roadside 
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inn!  The  inns  on. the  London  and  Holyhead  road  were 
of  wide  renown. 

Between  London  and  Birmingham  the  number  of 
coaches  that  ran  was  prodigious,  and  at  every  place 
where  they  changed  horses  the  traveller  could  command 
an  amount  of  comfort  now  scarcely  to  be  had  for  money. 
Barnet,  St  Albans,  Stony- Stratford,  Dunstable,  Daventry, 
D unchurch  were  names  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

The  railway  has  almost  blotted  them  from  the  map. 

How  well  I  remember  coming  out  of  the  dark  night 
into  the  cheerful  parlour,  with  its  blazing  fire,  at  the 
Dun  Cow. 

We  were  always  waited  on  by  maids,  so  clean  and 
obliging ;  clean — at  all  events  in  their  outward  apparel — 
and  obliging  to  all  who  were  likely  to  pay. 

And  then,  too,  those  were  the  days  of  real  eatable 
mutton-chops.  The  maids  in  question  brought  them  up, 
one  at  a  time,  between  hot  saucers ! 

It  was  late  next  night  when  we  got  to  London.  My 
mother  found  me  a  ready  listener  as  she  told  me  as  we 
passed  over  Hampstead  Heath  many  a  tale  of  adventures 
with  highwaymen  which  had  happened  in  her  own  youth- 
ful days. 

The  "  Horse  Patrol  "  had  lonp-  since  cleared  the  district 

o 

of  this  particular  kind  of  scoundrel.  One  of  the  force 
passed  and  saluted  us  at  this  part  of  our  journey. 

Next  morning  Alexander  called  on  me  by  appointment. 
Perhaps  no  oculist  who  ever  lived  enjoyed  a  reputation 
equal  to  his.  As  an  operator  he  was  inapproachable.  At 
the    present    day    there    may    be    practitioners    who    may 
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understand  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  as  well 
as,  or  better  than,  this  celebrated  man — for  the  world  since 
his  day  has  been  moving  on  —  but  there  has  been  no 
oculist  since  he  retired  whose  fame  has  so  completely 
out-distanced  all  competition  as  did  the  fame  of  Alexander 
that  of  his  contemporaries. 

His  manner  was  abrupt  and  disagreeable;  but  he  spoke 
out,  and  his  treatment  arrested  some  vascular  congestion 
which  threatened  to  encroach  over  my  left  eye. 

There  was  a  stuffed  cock  pheasant  in  his  waiting-room 
"Shot  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex" — Alexander  had 
restored  his  sight  by  an  operation  for  cataract. 

He  attended  the  present  King  of  Hanover,  then 
Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  and  when  he  told  his  father 
that  the  case  was  hopeless,  the  duke  flew  into  a  violent 
passion  and  boxed  his  ears  ! 

We  went  into  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall  Oddly  enough, 
we  took  up  our  quarters,  on  the  very  spot  now  occupied 
by  my  own  club,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We 
stayed  there,  I  think,  about  a  month.  Our  friends  the 
Macdonalds  gave  us  the  privilege  of  dining  with  them 
every  day,  and  we  often  went  to  them. 

Mr  Macdonald  had  then  an  excellent  pair  of  eyes,  and 
no  doubt  would  greatly  pity  my  misfortune.  Shortly  after 
he  went  stone  blind. 

Of  an  evening  my  mother  read  to  me  "Jacob  Faithful" 
and  "Peter  Simple,"  which  just  then  were  having  a  wonder- 
ful run. 

While  we  were  in  London  an  important  political  event 
occurred. 
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Lord  Spencer  .(Lord  Althorpe  of  the  Reform  Bill) 
died.  Ministers  had  shortly  before  this  (1834)  told  the 
king  that  without  Lord  Spencer  they  could  not  carry 
on  the  government  of  the  country.  He  now  reminded 
them  of  what  they  had  said,  and  in  a  moment  of  caprice 
required  them  to  resign,  and  sent  for  the  "Duke" 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  created  a  wonderful  stir  in 
London. 

After  a  time  my  father  followed  us  to  town,  and,  of 
course,  there  wTas  an  end  of  whatever  comfort  I  had,  until 
then,   enjoyed. 

We  returned  home,  posting  down  as  we  had  posted  up. 

I  have  once  travelled  in  the  same  carriage  with  my 
own  father  from  London  to  Petton,  and  I  have  once 
travelled  with  my  own  mother-in-law  in  the  same  train 
from  Manchester  to  London.  I  hope  it  may  be  "counted 
unto  me  for  righteousness." 

o 

My  health  was  now  entirely  re  -  established,  and  I 
believe  it  was  about  now  that  we  drove  a  fox  out  of 
Burlton  Wood,  where  we  had  been  shooting,  into  the 
drain  in  the  long  meadow.  "  Tip,"  the  spaniel,  boldly 
assailed  him,  but  came  back  from  the  drain  sadly  mauled. 
"  Rattler  "  was  sent  for,  and  he  very  promptly  turned  the 
tables  on  poor  "Pug."  He  would  soon  have  killed  him, 
but  we  pulled  him  out  by  a  cord  he  had  round  his  neck, 
and  made  him  quit  his  hold  of  the  fox,  which  we  at  once 
slipped  into  a  bag. 

Two  days  after,  we  turned  the  "varmint"  out  (strongly 
aniseeded)  before  the  harriers  in  a  field  belonging  to  the 
Wood  Farm. 
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I  rode  a  horse  belonging  to  Charles,  and  got  great 
glory  by  my  riding-.  The  pace  for  twenty-five  minutes 
was  terrific,  and  we  ran  to  ground  near  Loppington. 
I  got  one  fall.  We  were  dreadfully  afraid  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Hunt  finding  us  out. 

Before  I  left  Petton  in  the  early  part  of  1835  the 
General  Election  took  place  consequent  on  Peel's  accepting 
office.  Sir  Rowland  and  Gore  were  now  returned  without 
opposition.     I  was  at  the  nomination. 

Old   Colonel   W broke  down   in  his   speech,  and 

had  to  look  for  it  in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  It  was  at 
this  General  Election  that  Shropshire  returned  twelve 
Tones  to  Parliament  and  not  a  single  Whig.  A  medal 
was  struck  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Before  returning  to  Oxford  I  saw  Alexander  again, 
and  then  went  down  to  Oxford  by  the  night  coach.  I 
do  not  know  who  had  been  in  possession  of  my  rooms 
during  my  absence,  but,  at  all  events,  I  again  found 
myself  ensconced  in    my  old  quarters. 

It  was  the  term  following  Easter.  It  was  painful 
enough  to  see  how  struck  were  all  my  acquaintances  with 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  my  appearance,  but 
at  nineteen  the  spirits  easily  rebound. 

My  recollections  of  this  term  are  very  indistinct.  But 
I  began  to  get  considerably  in  debt. 

One  beautiful  summer  morning  I  got  hold  of  the 
novel  "  Trevelyan  "  and  opened  it  at  the  very  line  where 
Emma's  reading  of  it  had  been  interrupted  by  my 
delirious  wanderings.  I  read  on,  sadly  enough,  but 
with    as    little    occasion    to    refresh    my    memory    of  the 
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preceding-  pages  as  if  six  months  of  tribulation  had 
not  rolled  between  me  and  the  day  when  I  had  heard 
them  read. 

I  played  a  good  deal  at  vingt  et  un.  One  morning 
I  went  to  bed  in  the  broad  daylight  after  rising  from  play 
a  considerable  loser. 

My  "little  go"  was  rather  a  ticklish  affair.  I  had  idled 
away  my  first  two  terms,  and  since  my  illness  I  could 
read  but  little.  One  of  the  books  that  I  took  up  was 
Juvenal,  another  was  Herodotus.  Now  the  second  satire 
of  Juvenal  is  grossly  indelicate,  and  the  second  book  of 
Herodotus  is  all  about  Egypt,  and  Mr  Burd  had  told 
me  it  was  not  usual  to  read  them.  But  things  had  altered 
since  his  day,  and  accordingly  I  was  "put  on,"  at  a  clean 
part  of  the  second  satire,  and  at  a  peculiarly  difficult 
passage  in  the  second  of  Herodotus,  which  describes 
the  machinery  by  which  the  blocks  of  stone  in  the 
Egyptian  temples  were  raised  to  their  places.  I 
floundered  a  good  deal,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day 
waited  to  hear  the  result  with  considerable  trepidation. 
Great  was  my  joy  when  the  marshal  delivered  me  my 
"  Testamur "  at  the  door  of  the  school. 

Next  day  I  started  for  Loudon  by  the  Magnet  coach. 
I  arrived  in  London,  and  joined  the  Petton  people  at  a 
house  they  had  taken   in   Dover  Street. 

I  had  suffered  much  in  mind  and  body,  and  suffered 
long.  There  was  now  before  me  a  period  of  enjoyment, 
which  to  this  moment  I  cannot  revert  to  without  its 
awakening  in  me  the  most  lively  pleasure. 

I  was  to  go  abroad  for  the  long  vacation  and  to  make 
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my  headquarters  at  M.  Thouron's,  the  former  master  of 
my  brother  Charles. 

My    companions    were    John and    J.     R . 

John  was,  and  is,  a  gentlemanly,  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  the  sole  undergraduate  of  Alban's  Hall. 
He  had  plenty  of  good  sense  and  agreeable  conversation, 
but  somehow  or  other  he  could  never  learn  anything  out 
of  a  book.  He  was  plucked  repeatedly  for  his  "little  go," 
and  gave  it  up  at  last  as  a  bad  job. 

One  bright,  happy  morning  we  stepped  on  board  that 
respectable  old  tub,  the  Batavier,  which  was  moored  off 
the  Tower  stairs.  My  father  came  to  see  us  off.  How 
my  young  heart  bounded  with  delight  as  we  paddled  down 
the  polluted  bosom  of  Father  Thames. 

A  trip  to  the  Continent  was  not  then  altogether  the 
hackneyed  affair  that  it  is  now. 

R had  already  profoundly  impressed  his  fellow- 
travellers  with  a  sense  of  his  importance.  He  had  told 
more  lies  before  we  reached  the  "  Nore  Light"  than  a 
commonplace  sinner  tells  in  a  lifetime. 

Amongst  these  travellers  was  a  buxom  widow  of 
about  thirty-three.  With  her  were  three  children,  a 
young  governess,  and  a  snob  of  a  brother.      There   was 

also   a    good  -  looking"  man   named    H .       He    was    a 

thriving  London  conveyancer,  and  I  may  as  well  say 
at  once  that  we  grew  so  friendly  that  we  admitted  him 
as  a  fourth  in  our  travelling  campaign,  and  we  did  not 
part  again  until  our  party  dissolved  at  Frankfort.  Alas, 
for  the  fleeting  and  unstable  nature  of  sublunary  joys ! 

It  came  on  to  blow  great  guns.     The  colour  (led  from 
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the  widow's  cheeks ;  a  remorseful  expression  depicted 
itself  on  each  landsman's  countenance.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  R— —  supporting  the  widow's  fainting 
form,  with  his  burly  arm  round  her  fat  waist,  whilst  in 
his  own  visage  "tawdry  yellow,"  striving  dubiously  with 
"dirty  red,"  visibly  portended  his  approaching  downfall. 
Nor  was  my  own  discomfiture  less  ignominious.  I  had 
at  the  time  a  sort  of  military  blue  cloth  cloak.  It  was 
made  for  me  by  a  London  tailor  who  used  to  come  into 
Shropshire  for  orders.  In  this  cloak  I  rolled  myself  up, 
and  lay  on  deck  in  the  "lee  scuppers,"  drenched  with 
wet,  for  I  know  not  how  many  hours.  For  through 
stress  of  weather  we  had  missed  the  tide,  and  were 
obliged  to  beat  about  outside  the  bar  until  it  served 
again. 

I  was  wishing  for  death  to  end  my  sufferings  when 
a  little  Dutch  sailor  slapped  me  on  the  back  and  exhorted 
me  to  get  up  and  look  about  me,  telling  me  the  miseries 
of  the  voyage  were  over. 

And,  sure  enough,  we  were  just  entering  into  the 
smooth  water  and  beginning  to  glide  between  the  low 
flats  that  bound  the  river  on  either  side. 

At  last  I  saw  palpably  before  me  a  foreign  country ! 
In  a  few  hours  we  stepped  on  shore  on  the  quay  of  the 
good  town  of  Rotterdam. 

1  will  here  say,  if  there  is  left  a  human  being  who  has 
not  read  Sir  Francis  Head's  "  Bubbles  of  the  Brunnen," 
he  has  something  before  him  that  will  make  life  en- 
durable for  another  day. 

Seedily  enough  we  repaired  to  our  hotel,  the  Pays  Bas. 
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Every  town  has  a  fragrance  of  its  own.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  always  a  savoury  one.  Rotterdam  has  exactly 
the  smell  that  is  given  off  from  a  new  deal  board  just 
scoured  with  soft  soap.  The  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch 
is  certainly  delightful. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  put  up  at 
the  Hotel  du  Rhin.  The  waiters  wore  jackets.  One 
was  inclined  to  be  pert,  and  we  had  a  long  discussion 
whether  it  were  not  our  bounden  duty  to  give  him  a 
hiding.  At  that  time  the  works  at  the  cathedral  had 
not  been  resumed.  They  had  been  at  a  standstill  for 
generations. 

Of  course,  we  lionised  Cologne  with  all  the  zest  of 
undergraduates  and  with  all  the  presumption  of  English- 
men. 

We  then  drove  to  Bonn,  where  we  stayed  two  nights, 
and  then  went  on  to  the  Drachenfels.  Down  the 
shadowy  vista  of  years  my  few  days  spent  at  the 
Drachenfels  continue  to  shed  a  gladdening  ray,  as  often 
as  I  recall  them,  like  that  of  a  benign  and  radiant  star 
whose  place  in  the  heavens  one  can  always  find,  and 
while  gazing  on  which  one  feels  oneself  communing"  with 
a  bygone  world.  I  was  supremely  happy  while  1  was 
there.  The  beauties  of  the  Rhine  (they  seemed  to  me 
then  to  be  beyond  compare)  rose  before  me  as  by  the 
touch  of  enchantment. 

We  climbed  up  the  Drachenfels  hill  and  dined 
meagrely,  and  were  lodged  but  indifferently,  at  a  small 
inn  which  we  found  at  the  top.  What  a  happy  evening 
that  was!     At  the  inn  was  staying  a  Prussian  officer  who 
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was  engaged  to  be. married  to  the  innkeeper's  daughter; 
a  pretty,   modest,   young  creature  she  was. 

We  did  not  at  the  time  know  that  the  status  of  a 
Prussian  officer  was  very  often  sufficiently  humble  to 
render  such  an  alliance  suitable  enough.  But,  never- 
theless,  we  "  resolved  unanimously  "  that  the  captain  was 
doing  exactly  the  right  and  proper  thing.  The  captain 
played  (tolerably  well)  on  the  guitar,  and  with  his  bride- 
elect  sang  duets  to  the  accompaniment  of  that  instrument. 

What  raptures  we  expressed  in  our  barbarous  French ! 

H declared    to  me,   with    most   perfect    sincerity, 

that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  marry  the  fair  being 
before  him,  and  abandon  his  country,  and  live  and  die 
on  that  enchanted  spot.  (Bah !  after  all,  she  was  only  the 
barmaid  ! )     One  tinge  of  sorrow  blends  with  the  memories 

of  that  joyous  night.       R (otherwise   "Old  Bones") 

essayed  to  sing. 

Had  it  been  in  the  town  the  police  would  have  cer- 
tainly interfered.  Had  he  sung  some  bacchanalian  refrain 
such  as  were  those  with  which  he  in  Oriel  occasionally 
vexed  the  dull  ear  of  night,  it  is  just  possible  that  he 
imVht  have  extorted  a  lauoh. 

But  his  soul  was  a  prey  to  the  tenderest  emotion,  and 
he  compromised  the  claim  of  the  Briton  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  in  song,  as  in  commerce,  in  literature, 
and  in  war  by  half  wheezing,  half  braying  forth  : 

"  Shall  I  wastynge  in  despair, 
Die  because  another's  fair?" — 

all  the  while  his  countenance  glowing  through  the  fumes 
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of  our  tobacco  with  the  subdued  effulgence  of  a  Chinese 
lantern. 

The  next  day  I  bathed  in  the  Rhine.  I  had  a  signet 
ring,  engraved  with  my  crest,  on  my  little  finger.  It  was 
slightly  too  large  for  me,  and  as  the  cold  water  caused 
the  flesh  of  the  finger  to  shrink,  and  as  I  threw  my  arms 
about  in  the  water,  when  I  left  the  river  I  was  minus  my 
ring.     I  had  espoused  the  Rhine. 

Next  day  we  again  went  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
left  the  Drachenfels  far  behind  us.  Many  a  time  I  have 
passed  them  since,  but  the  magic  that  hallowed  them  was 
entirely  flown.  They  are  still  the  same — "  time  has  writ 
no  wrinkles  on  their  brow " — but  ere  next  I  saw  them 
I  had  begun  to  awake  from  the  illusions  of  youth.  Since 
that  pleasant  night  with  the  Prussian  captain  and  the 
"  Daughter  of  the  Inn"  I  have  sailed  along  the  glorious 
Bosphorus,  I  have  gazed  from  Hymettus  on  Marathon, 
the  Parthenon,  and  the  deep-blue  /Egean  Sea.  I  have 
passed  by  Etna,  looking  like  the  ghost  of  the  Titan 
himself,  just  started  up  from  his  long  slumber,  as  it  stood 
in  its  winding-sheet  of  winter's  snow.  I  have  wandered 
by  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  watched  alone 
through  the  weird  twilight  of  an  Arctic  night,  listening  to 
the  roar  of  some  mighty  Scandinavian  torrent,  but  never 
has  nature  won  me  to  her  with  a  smile  of  such  resistless 
fascination  as  she  did  on  the  day  when  I  first  beheld  the 
now  despised  and  hackneyed  Drachenfels  mirrored  in  the 
placid  bosom  of  the  Rhine. 

And  now  our  steamer  cleft  its  way  between  castle 
and   crag,   and   we  ate   and   drank,  and   broiled  our  faces 
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under  a  scorching  .sun,  until  we  halted  for  the  night  at 
Coblentz.  Arrived  there,  we  crossed  the  river  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  and  inspected  the  frowning  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein  (the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour),  near  where 
we  also  took  up  our  quarters  in  one  of  the  hotels. 

I  and  "  Bones "  occupied  the  same  room  ;  and  while 
we  lay  in  our  respective  beds,  with  the  broad  moonlight 
streaming  through  our  open  window,  and  with  minds  too 
full  of  pleasurable  excitement  to  be  disposed  for  slumber, 
we  became  engaged  in  a  very  earnest  conversation. 

"  Bones "  began  by  drawing  my  attention  to  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Oriel  society.  He  told  me  that  he  meant 
to  get  out  of  the  Oriel  set  and  to  identify  himself  with 
the  gentlemen  commoners  of  Christ  Church,  and  proposed 
that  I  should  embark  on  the  same  adventure. 

On  my  answer  to  "  Bones  "  that  night  depended  in 
a  measure  my  future  prospects. 

But  with  all  his  affectation  of  worldly  experience 
I  was  quietly  conscious  I  was  dealing  with  a  mind  inferior 
to  my  own.  So  I  gave  my  mentor  an  evasive  answer, 
and  the  result  was  that,  when  we  returned  to  Oxford,  he 
went  his  way  and  /  went  mine,  with  what  result  has 
been  already   told. 

We  now  quitted  the  river  for  a  day,  and  went  in  a 
caleche  to  Bad- Ems.  And  here  it  was  for  the  first  time 
I   beheld  a  gambling  table. 

I    gave    H ,  who  was  au  fait  at  the  game,  a  few 

dollars  to  play  for  me  at  roulette.  He  put  a  like  sum  of 
his  own  money  to  what  I  had  given  him,  and  on  this 
capital  he  began  to  trade. 
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Luck  favoured  us,  and  he  soon  was  so  absorbed  in 
the  game  that  the  perspiration  stood  in  beads  on  his 
forehead. 

The  upshot  was  that  he  won  for  me  some  six  or  seven 
Friedrichs  cVor.  I  think  that  after  he  had  eiven  me 
my  share  he  went  on  playing,  and  lost  back  his  own. 
The  demon  of  play  lies  cowering  in  some  chamber  or 
other  of  every  man's  heart.  And,  thus  invited,  he  came 
forth  and  asserted  his  right  to  one  of  the  best  apartments 
in  mine.  It  was  only,  however,  for  a  little  while,  for 
before  long  I  peremptorily  ordered  him  back  to  the 
attics,  and  there  he  has  remained  stowed  away  ever 
since. 

The  same  day  we  returned  to  Coblentz,  and  next 
morning  were  steaming  away  up  the  river  towards 
Mayence.  As  everyone  knows,  it  is  between  the  two 
towns  last  named  that  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Rhine 
occurs.  After  dinner  the  cannon  was  fired  to  awaken 
the  echoes  from  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mouse  Tower.  Presently  Mayence  heaved  in  sight : 
we  were  coming  to  the  end  of  the  Rhine  scenery,  and 
our  fairyland  was  like  fairy  gifts  rapidly  fading  away. 

I  left  my  luggage  (all  but  a  bag),  baby  that  I  was, 
in  charge  of  the  waiter  at  Mayence,  and  with  my 
companions  posted  off  to  Wiesbaden,  and  put  up  at  the 
Adler  Hotel. 

In  about  three  days  we  returned  to  Mayence,  and  here 
a  disaster  overtook  me  which  at  once  broke  up  the  happy 
party  with  which  I  had  hitherto  been  consorting. 

I  had,  as  I  said,  left  my  luggage  at  Mayence.     When 
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I  asked  for  it  it  was  not  to  be  found.  The  waiter  said 
he  thought  he  could  remember  that  he  left  my  luggage 
in  the  entrance  passage  while  he  was  busy,  and  shortly 
after  when  he  looked  it  had  been  removed,  he  had  con- 
cluded, by  someone  who  had  authority  to  do  so,  and  he 
suggested  that  it  had  been  carried  back  to  the  steamer, 
and  had  been  either  taken  forward  to  Mannheim  or  back- 
ward to  Cologne. 

My  position  justified  no  small  dismay.  I  had  lost 
at  play,  or  otherwise  expended,  all  the  money  I  had  on 
my  person.  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  clean  linen. 
I  spoke  the  merest  smattering  of  French.  I  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  Rhine  in  those  days  was 
not  the  "  Rotten  Row "  which  it  shortly  became. 

R ;    T ,    and    H were    "sorry   for    me"; 

but  the  boat  arrived,  the  bell  rung  at  the  landing-stage, 
so  they  wished  me  well  out  of  my  scrape,  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  left  me  to  my  fate.  It  certainly  was  not 
prettily  done.  I  will  not,  however,  judge  them  harshly  ; 
nevertheless,  I  should  have  acted  differently  had  our 
positions  been  reversed. 

At  anyrate,  away  they  went,  and  thus  abruptly  came 
to  a  close  that  familiar  intercourse  which,  since  its  com- 
mencement, had  been  prolific  of  so  much  genuine  happiness. 

All  that  day  and  the  following  I  was  the  most 
miserable  fellow  on  earth.  Just  before  dark  I  went  to 
the  pier  with  an  anxious  heart  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  down-boat.  It  came,  and  sure  enough,  while  it  was 
yet  some  way  from  shore,  my  eye  discerned  (among  the 
other  baggage)  my  own  property.     I  clutched  it  and  bore 
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it  away  in  triumph.  In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  treated 
myself  to  champagne. 

Next    day    I   started   in  a  caleche   for   Frankfort,   and 

when    I   got  there    I   found  H laid   up   in  the  hotel. 

It  was  an  old  grievance  come  upon  him  again,  and  the 
German  doctor  whom  he  called  in  evidently  did  his  best 
to  alarm  him  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  him  there  as 
a  patient. 

He  had  a  great  dread  of  being  left  alone  (R and 

T had  gone  on  to  Paris !),  so  I  heaped  coals  of  fire 

on  his  head  and  promised  I  would  stay  and  nurse  him. 
He  soon,  however,  recovered,  took  courage,  and  started 
for  England. 

I  was  now  fairly  on  the  road  again,  and,  of  course,  it 
made  to  me  every  difference  being  alone. 

Here,  however,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  our  party  dissolved 
when  it  did.  The  harmony  between  us  had  been  undis- 
turbed, for  we  had  started  with  a  store  of  exuberant 
spirits,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  amidst  which  we 
found  ourselves  kept  us  agape  with  wonder  and  delight. 
But  to  say  sooth  we  were  not  essentially  well  assorted, 
and  this,  I  think,  we  should  have  found  out  when  we 
had  severally  exhausted  our  stock  of  ideas,  when  out- 
last circular  note  had  been  changed,  and  familiarity  had 
begun  to  produce  its  proverbial  effect. 

And   so    I    started   on   my  solitary  rambles.       H , 

I  think,  some  time  after  came  and  paid  me  a  visit  at 
Oxford,  and  I  believe  I  met  him  once  at  Ascot.  With 
these  exceptions  we  never  saw  each  other's  faces  again. 
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I  threaded  my  way  amongst  the  vineyards,  and  arrived 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine.  There  was  a  lovely  rainbow 
spanning  the  torrent  at  the  moment  when  I  saw  it. 
The  Rhine  falls  are,  however,  wanting  in  height,  as  those 
in  Switzerland  generally  are  wanting  in  volume. 

I  left  Schaffhausen,  and  travelled  by  calecke  until  I 
arrived  at  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi.  I  saw  a  noble 
sunset  which  ought  to  have  contented  me,  but,  English- 
wise,  I  must  see  the  sunrise.  Perhaps  there  is  no  finer 
panoramic  view  than  the  one  from  the  Rigi.  But  sunrises 
are  a  mistake. 

Next  day  I  got  to  Fluelen,  and  took  boat  on  the  lake 
of  Lucerne  to  visit  William  Tell's  chapel.  On  the 
following  morning,  while  we  were  on  the  lake,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm  like  that  described  in  "The  Heads- 
man." The  boatmen  rowed  with  desperate  energy,  and 
yet,  time  after  time,  we  were  driven  close  to  the  side  of 
the  lake,  which  rose  perpendicularly  like  a  wall  of  granite 
for  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water's  edge. 

Had  we  touched  them  for  an  instant  the  boat  must 
have  filled,  and  the  strongest  swimmer  must  have  been 
drowned.  But  we  escaped,  and  the  same  evening  I  was 
comfortably  housed  at  the  Cheval  Blanc  at  Lucerne. 
I  never  was  at  a  more  comfortable  hotel.  The  entire 
service  of  the  establishment  was  conducted  by  the  landlord 
and  his  seven  children.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  handsomer 
family.  I  engaged  a  guide,  and  started  off  on  my 
mountain  tour. 

In  those  days  I  was  an  excellent  walker,  and  capable 
of  enduring   any  fatigue. 
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My  short  step  was  well  adapted  for  climbing  moun- 
tains, and  uphill  I  left  my  guide  far  behind.  Down- 
hill the  tables  were  turned,  and  on  the  flat  we  were 
about  equal. 

I  slept,  amongst  other  places,  at  Grindelwald,  and 
then  raced  my  guide  off  his  legs  in  the  direction  of  Thun. 
Going  downhill  he  nearly  caught  me,  but  just  as  I  got 
into  the  valley  of  Lanterbrunnen,  and  before  the  fellow 
sighted  me,  an  English  gentleman  drove  past  me  in  a 
char-a-banc,  and  I  at  once  hailed  him,  and  got  him  to 
give  me  a  lift,  telling  him  that  I  wanted  to  astonish  my 
guide.  So  we  trotted  merrily  into  the  town,  some  five 
miles  off,  and  I  started  walking  again  just  before  we 
reached  the  hotel. 

Half-an-hour  after  my  guide  arrived,  puffing  and 
blowing,  and  declaring  that  I  must  be  provided  with 
wings. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  I  entered  Thun  a 
youth  named  Stewart,  who  was  en  pension  at  Thourons, 
arrived  there  also,  having  obtained  leave  to  make  a 
pedestrian  tour.  He  went  to  bathe  in  the  lake,  and  was 
drowned : 

At  Thun  I  dismissed  my  guide,  and  went  on  wheels 
to  Berne.  From  hence  I  hastened  to  Lausanne,  and  just 
before  arriving  there  was  nearly  blinded  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  so  near  the 
electric  fluid  either  before  or  since.  I  here  took  steamer 
for  Geneva,  left  there  next  morning,  and  repaired  to 
Vendeuvres,   where  the  Thourons  lived. 

M.  Thouron  was  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  Genevese 
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Church.  He  was  „a  person  of  imposing  presence,  and 
his  countenance  was  expressive  of  great  benevolence. 

His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  M.  Beautte,  the  wealthy 
jeweller  of  Geneva.  She  was  excessively  talented,  and 
painted  superbly.  My  portrait,  which  hangs  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Petton,  was  done  by  her.  The  like- 
ness was  so  strong  as  to  compel  the  admiration  even 
of  my  father  and  William. 

The  day  I  arrived  I,  of  course,  "took  stock"  of  my 
companions.  They  were  three  in  number.  The  first 
was  all  over  a  gentleman,  had  good  abilities,  and  was 
of  a  manly  and  genuine  disposition.  We  were  excellent 
friends. 

The  second  decidedly  "cracky."  The  third  an  utterly 
harmless  "cake,"  by  nature  a  bore,  and  by  destiny  a  butt. 
I  was  the  oldest  of  the  party. 

The  day  of  my  arrival  I  went  to  practise  pistol- 
shooting  with  a  horribly  squinting  friend  of  the 
Thourons. 

I  enjoyed  my  residence  at  Vendeuvres.  About  twice 
a  week  we  walked  to  Geneva,  which  was  only  three 
miles  distant.  We  learned  dancing,  and  lounged  away 
the  day  there.  We  wandered  by  the  lakeside,  and 
occasionally  made  excursions.  The  Thourons  sometimes 
gave  a  soiree,  and  the  belle  of  the  evening  was  always 
a  certain  Mdlle.  Chapeaurouge.  There  was  a  rifle  range 
in  the  village,  and  we  used  to  watch  the  peasants  practis- 
ing there  with  their  ponderous  carbines. 

The  parish  schoolmaster  (his  name  was  Thure)  was 
a  great  ally  of  ours.     We  once  went  with  him  a  walking 
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expedition  to  the..  Perte  du  Rhone.  It  was  about  twenty 
miles  from  Vendeuvres. 

The  Perte  du  Rhone  was  a  singular  phenomenon. 
The  young  river  at  this  point  suddenly  sank  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  from  which  it  again  emerged  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile!  I  speak  of  it  in  the  past  tense, 
for  the  Perte  du  Rhone  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  has 
been  cut  open,  I  believe,  by  a  company  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  boat  communication  with  the  lake  of 
Geneva. 

While  at  Vendeuvres  I  made  an  excursion  to  Chamouni 
and  Mont  Blanc.  In  the  caleche  with  me  were  two  Irish 
gentlemen  named  Lefroy.  The  weather  was  bad,  and 
our  journey  was  delayed  for  one  day  by  the  perilous  state 
of  the  roads,  which  had  been  injured  by  the  fall  of  an 
avalanche.  We  reached  Chamouni  in  a  dense  mist,  which 
prevented  us  seeing  twenty  yards.  And  in  the  mist  my 
Irish  companions  wanted  to  leave  it,  though  we  could 
no  more  see  Mont  Blanc  than  we  can  see  it  now  from 
Lancashire.  "  Did  not  the  guide  assure  them  it  was 
there  ? "     However,   I   persuaded  them  to  stay. 

We  returned  on  mule  back  through  the  gloomy  pass 
of  the  Tete  Noire.  At  Martigny  I  parted  from  my 
friends.  They  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  one 
of  them  said  :  "I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  meet  again." 
We  never  have.  I  went  on.  by  myself  to  the  Chateau  of 
Chillon,  which  I  "did,"  and  thence  on  to  Vevay,  where 
I  remained  a  few  days,  returning  afterwards  by  steamer 
to  Geneva. 

The     long    vacation    was    well-nigh     over.       I     bade 
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adieu  to  quiet,  peaceful  Vendeuvres  and  my  friends 
there. 

I  started  from  Geneva  early  in  October  in  the  coupe 
of  the  diligence,  and  crossed  the  Jura  Mountains.  It 
snowed,  and  was  bitterly  cold,  as  we  were  on  the  top  of 
the  chain.  The  morning  but  one  after  we  reached  Dijon, 
and  halted  there  half  a  day.  From  Dijon  we  had  a  long, 
miserable  journey  to  Paris.  Instead  of  having  the  coupe 
to  myself,  we  were  six  inside  the  Interieur,  besides  a 
dog  and  a  baby.  I  think  we  had  three  nights  of  this. 
Such  a  journey  would  kill  me  now. 

I  stayed  about  three  days  in  Paris,  of  course 
at  Meur ice's.  Another  tedious  spell  brought  me  to 
Boulogne. 

Just  after  sunrise,  and  about  an  hour  before  we  reached 
the  last-named  town,  we  could  see  the  "white  cliffs  of 
Albion "  as  distinctly  as  if  there  had  been  no  Channel 
between  us,  and  I  felt  my  patriotism  rise  high.  We 
crossed  over  to  Dover,  and  travelled  by  the  night  coach 
via.  Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  London. 

And  so  ended  my  first  Continental  tour !  It  had  done 
me  a  world  of  good.  I  had  been  (with  a  few  inconsider- 
able drawbacks)  as  happy  during  those  four  months  as 
one  can  hope  to  be  on  this  side  the  grave.  My  mind 
experienced  a  healthy  rebound  from  the  depressing  in- 
fluences which  for  a  year  and  a  half  had  weighed  it 
down. 

I  stayed  two  days  in  London,  and  went  by  night 
coach  to  Oxford. 

Old  "Bones"  was  now  enthroned  in   the   best  rooms 
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in  the  college.     He   had  already  sung  forth  a  complete 
j^Eneid  of  his  adventures. 

Moreover,  he  at  once  established  a  rotige-et-noir  table 
with  a  cloth  that  could  be  removed  at  the  first  alarm  of 
hostile  intrusion.  The  table  was  constructed  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  entirely  excluded  the  possibility  of  the 
player  winning  against  the  bank.  But  the  institution 
was  too  outrageously  audacious  even  for  "Bones"  to 
persist  in,  and  it  soon  fell  through. 

I  used  to  be  a  good  deal  at  the  cricket-ground, 
but  my  eyesight  did  not  permit  of  my  playing.  1 
became  a  rather  effective  oarsman,  but  I  nei>er  opened  a 
book. 

I  went  to  Petton  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  1835-36, 
and  on  my  way  back  the  following  remarkable  occurrence 
took  place  : — 

I  had  arrived  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  afternoon,  and 
hired  a  gig  and  driver  to  take  me  to  Petton.  The 
horse  that  drew  me  proved  to  be  a  blind  one,  which  very 
probably  saved  my  life.  For  it  so  happened  that  five 
Irish  ruffians  were  lying  concealed  behind  the  hedge  a 
short  distance  before  we  reached  Wackley  Brook,  and 
had  placed  in  the  road  a  holly  bush  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  horse  of  the  next  traveller  to  shy.  My  blind 
steed,  of  course,  took  no  notice  of  this  device,  but  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  two  well-to-do  tradesmen  came 
by  in  a  gig  from  the  opposite  direction. 

Their  horse  shyed  at  the  bush,  and  one  of  the  Irishmen 
caught  the  reins  with  a  hooked  stick,  the  others  upset  the 
gig,  dragged  the  travellers  over  the  hedge,  beat  them  with 
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bludgeons  till  they  believed  them  to  be  dead,  robbed  them 
of  everything,  and  then  made  off. 

They  were  afterwards  arrested  in  Manchester,  and 
found  guilty  at  Shrewsbury  Autumn  Assizes.  They  were 
all  sentenced  to  death.  Three  of  them  were  actually 
executed  and  two  transported  for  life. 

I  now  come  to  1837.  My  first  term  in  this  year 
was  my  last  one  in  college  rooms.  It  must  have  passed 
calmly  away,  as  I  recollect  few  of  its  incidents.  But  at 
this  period  two  waifs  were  floating  on  the  vast  ocean 
of  human  events.  They  were  far  apart  with  regard  to 
space,  and  not  less  so  by  the  circumstances  of  their  lot,  • 
and  the  mighty  tide  on  which  they  seemed  to  be  helplessly 
flung  was,  as  it  appeared,  every  hour  drifting  them  wider 
and  wider  asunder. 

And  yet  He  "whose  judgments  are  far  above  out  of 
our  sight "  had  decreed  that  they  should  at  last  be  brought 
together  for  their  joint  lives,  and  to  this  end  He  was 
already  leading  them  by  ways  that  they  never  so  much 
as  dreamed  of. 

At  the  period  spoken  of  Catherine  de  Trafford  and 
I  were  not  aware  of  each  other's  existence.  We  lived 
far  away  from  each  other.  Our  circles  of  acquaintance 
scarcely  intersected  one  another.  She  was  eno-ao-ed  to  be 
married,  and,  above  all,  we  were  of  different  religions. 

To  me  there  seems  something  of  almost  awful  mystery 
in  the  chain  of  events  which  slowly  but  surely  was  draw- 
ing us  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other.  If  one  link  of 
that  chain  had  been  wanting  the  destiny  of  both  of  us 
would  have  been  inconceivably  different. 
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If  it  had  been,  granted  to  her  at  this  time  to  see 
depicted  in  the  "  magic  glass "  the  form  of  the  man 
who,  for  good  or  evil,  was  most  powerfully  to  influence 
her  destiny  she  would  have  beheld  a  strongly-built  but 
undersized  young  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  an 
undergraduate's  cap  and  gown,  cheery  and  rollicking  in 
his  outward  seeming,  but  with  a  face  already  bearing  the 
traces  of  painful  memories  and  corroding  thoughts.  I 
think  she  might  also  have  detected  in  his  features  an 
expression  of  quiet  determination,  with  a  patience  that 
could  endure  to  bide  its  time.  Such  a  person  at  the 
time  referred  to  I  believe  myself  to  have  been.  At  all 
events  I  was  her  "  Fate." 

In  the  meantime  I  was  preparing  for  my  degree. 
After  the  Christmas  vacation  I  at  once  took  a  private 
"coach."  This  classical  vehicle  was  little  Stevens  of 
Exeter  College.  Knowing  the  idle  life  I  led  he  was 
much  astonished  to  find  me  so  good  a  scholar ;  he  said 
that  I  should  have  taken  a  first-class  if  I  ha.d  read  for 
it.  But,  alas,  that  day  was  gone  by !  Easter  vacation 
came,  and  I  stayed  in  Oxford  to  read.  I  was  no  longer 
entitled  to  rooms  in  college,  and  I  left  my  gloomy  old 
den,  in  which  "shadow"  had  largely  predominated  over 
"shine" — but  not  without  some  feelings  of  reeret.  The 
climax  of  my  university  life  was  approaching.  In  the 
May  of  this  year  I  was  to  go  in  for  my  "great  go" 
examination. 

I  contemplated  the  ordeal  with  perfect  indifference. 
I   knew  I   was  certain  to  pass,  and  pass  I  did. 

I   more  than   passed,  for,   though   not  a  candidate  for 
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honours,  I  was  drafted  out  of  the  "  Pass "  men  and 
placed  in  the  fourth  class.  I  confess  that  this  little 
distinction  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  for  I  felt  that  1 
had   it  in  me  to  do  better  things. 

After  a  "gad"  to  Cheltenham  I  returned  to  Oxford 
(1837),  and  attended  divinity  lectures.  This  attendance 
is    required    of  those   who   intend   to    take    Holy   Orders. 

Dr   H ,   afterwards    Bishop  of   Hereford,   was    regius 

professor.  There  was  a  great  clamour  made  about  his 
alleged  unsoundness  of  doctrine  just  at  that  time. 

I  have  omitted  to  say  that  I  had  just  taken  my 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  I  narrowly  escaped  gettino- 
it  stopped  on  these  grounds :  one  night  I  had  strolled 
from  my  lodgings  into  college,  and,  seeing  a  light  in  the 
windows  of  a  room  occupied  by  Froude,  the  now  famous 
historian,  I  knocked  at  the  door.  The  table  I  found 
spread  for  a  supper,  to  which  he  cordially  welcomed  me. 
Hot  suppers  in  the  college  were  contraband  of  war,  but 
Froude  let  down  a  rope  from  a  window  into  the  street, 
and,  drawing  it  up  again,  lo  !  there  came  up  with  it  a  basket 
of  goodly  viands !  When  the  process  had  been  repeated 
several  times  the  feast  was  complete. 

The  punch  circulated  freely,  and  the  short  hours  came. 
The  provost,  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  happened  to  be  sleeping  badly  that  night, 
and  putting  his  head  out  of  his  window  his  ear  cauoht 
the  sound  of  boisterous  mirth,  mingled  with  snatches  of 
songs  not  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of  hymns  at  that 
time  in  use  in  any  church  or  chapel  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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He  was  not  a  little  wroth.  Next  morning  he  in- 
terrogated the  scout,  and  found  out  the  names  of  the 
erring  revellers,  also  the  manner  in  which  the  good  cheer 
had  been  obtained.  Luckily,  I  had  left  the  college  so 
nearly  about  the  time  that  the  provost  heard  the  sing- 
ing that  he  (not  having  looked  at  his  watch)  could 
not  positively  tax  me  with  having  participated  in  the 
offence. 

In  fact,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  had  fled  from 
the  party  as  a  testimony  against  the  "ungodly  glee"  that 
was  rampant  there.     Froude  came  in  for  "goose." 

This  year  William  and  1  attended  Liverpool  Races. 
The  cup  was  won  by  Inheritor.  On  the  stand  William 
met  his  old  schoolfellow  Denison,  who  invited  us  to  dine 
with  him  at  Crosby.  We  met  there  the  too  well-known 
Windham  Smith,  son  of  old  Sydney  Smith,  and  some 
other  turf  fledglings.  After  the  meeting  was  over  William 
and  I  started  for  London. 

The  railway  was  only  as  yet  opened  to  Birmingham, 
and  we  were  allowed  to  sit  on  a  little  seat  placed  on  the 
roof  of  the  carriages,  resembling  the  driver's  seat  on  a 
hansom  cab. 

It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it. 

The  cinders  from  the  engine  soon  compelled  us  to  turn 
our  backs  to  it ;  but  the  space  between  our  heads  and  the 
arch  of  the  bridges  was  so  small,  and  the  bridges  seemed 
to  fly  at  us  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  be  looking  round  every  minute  that  we  might 
duck  as  the  danger  approached.  When  we  got  to 
Birmingham  we  were  encrusted  with  cinders. 
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We  returned  by-,  a  night  coach  via  Northampton. 
When  we  got  to  Shrewsbury  we  found  the  polling  for  the 
borough  had  just  closed  and  that  Slaney  had  beaten 
Pelham. 

Here  also  we  heard  that  my  father  had  bought  the 
Lea  Farm  from  Stephen  Denston.  Few  events  have 
impressed  themselves  more  indelibly  on  the  life  of  my 
brother  William  or  are  more  closely  interwoven  with  all 
our  home  associations,  for  William  at  once  took  the  farm. 
He  took  it,  a  bright-eyed,  stalwart  youth  of  twenty- four 
years  of  age,  with  dark  brown  locks  and  a  defiant  mien — 
and  he  is  farming  it  still,  a  grey-headed  man  of  seventy- 
three,  with  a  look  of  disappointment  in  his  face. 

I  had  not  yet  quite  done  with  Oxford.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  reside  there  for  twenty-one  days  —  what  is 
called  one's  "master's  term." 

So  I  returned  thither,  and  took  lodgings  nearly  opposite 
Baliol. 

Though  nominally  in  statu  pv.pillari  my  time  was  at 
my  own  disposal.  I  shot  pigeons  assiduously  and  success- 
fully. One  day  I  beat  the  whole  field  of  Christ  Church 
men.  They  asked  for  their  revenge,  and  I  beat  them 
all  again,  and  came  home  with  my  pocket  full  of  sovereigns. 

About  this  time  came  off  the  "  great  Cockshutt  Steeple- 
chase," an  event  which  created  an  amount  of  excitement 
in  the  neighbourhood  almost  beyond  conception.  In  those 
days  steeplechases  were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

Stephen  Denston  won  by  some  fields'  lengths  on 
Tarporley,  to    the    ecstatic    delight  of  the  Cockshuttians. 

Before  leaving  Oxford  I  went  to  stay  a  few  clays  with 
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John  Phillips  at  Culham  who  then  kept  the  Berkshire  fox- 
hounds. He  gave  me  a  mount  on  his  horse,  All- Fours. 
We  had  an  almost  incredible  run ! 

I  remember  the  fox  breaking  cover  and  dashing  into 
the  canal,  and  "  away,  away,  away "  he  took  us,  past 
Ashdown  Park  (Lord  Craven's  place),  and  over  the  Downs. 
There  is  not  on  these  Downs  a  leap  in  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  then  it  is  only  a  high  sod  "cop,"  which  will 
yield  if  one  fails  to  clear  it.  The  run  consisted  of  a  series 
of  spinning  "bursts,"  alternated  with  long  checks.  The 
day  was  beginning  to  fail  when  we  descended  from  the 
Downs,  and  the  fox  was  clearly  failing  too,  for  he  now 
made  his  first  "double."  At  last  we  sighted  him,  and 
pulled  him  clown  just  as  darkness  fell  over   the  earth. 

We  left  off  close  to  Marlborough,  twenty  -  three 
miles  from  where  we  found,  and  thirty-five  miles  from 
Culham. 

I  rode  in  ill-fitting  gaiters,  and  my  leg  was  scarified 
from  my  knee  to  my  ankle.  Oh,  what  I  suffered  riding 
home  on  my  tired  horse ! 

The  hour  for  my  final  departure  from  Oxford  had 
arrived.  A  tribe  of  friends  came  to  my  lodgings  and 
accompanied  me  to  the  Roebuck  Hotel,  from  whence 
the  coach  started. 

I  climbed  up  on  the  box  seat.  One  hearty  squeeze 
of  the  hand  from  each,  an  oftentimes  repeated  "  Good-bye, 
old  fellow,"  the  bugle  sounded,  the  whip  cracked,  the 
horses  sprang  forward  to  the  collar,  and  in  another  instant 
friendships  were  sundered,  few  in  this  world  to  be 
reunited. 
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I  have  already  said  that  the  retrospect  of  my  Oxford 
life  affords  me  but  little  satisfaction.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  episodes  in  it  which  I  cannot  recall  without 
feelings  of  tender  regret.  So  ended  the  eventful  year 
of  1837. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  first  year  of  freedom  which  I  had 
as  yet  enjoyed.  I  was  absolutely  my  own  master  to  go 
out  and  to  come  in.  I  had  no  compulsory  studies  to 
pursue,  and  I  was  without  a  profession.  When  I  reached 
London  I  found  the  Pctton  family  in  a  house  in  Green 
Street. 

My  mother  was  quite  tele-7nontee  about  an  offer  of 
the  curacy  of  Penwortham,  which  my  father's  friend, 
Robert  Rawstorne,  had  just  offered  him  for  me. 

This  summer  the  queen's  coronation  took  place. 
I  was  at  Braithwaite's  window.  Emma  was  in  the  abbey 
with  Lady  Poltimore.  I  remember  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  hearing  a  man  say  to  another:  "Well,  I 
wonder  what  will  be  the  next  spree  we  shall  have  for 
her."  To  which  the  rejoinder  was:  "Why,  I  suppose 
when  she  gets  married."  How  mournfully  the  echo  of 
that  question  and  reply  comes  back  to  me  now  !  Since 
then  she  has  been  wife,  mother,  grandmother,  and 
widow. 

I  am  writing  these  lines  in  the  late  hours  of  a  winter 
night  in  my  quiet  study.  She  is  probably  hugging  her 
sorrow  to  her  desolate  bosom,  a  lone  and  broken-hearted 
queen ! 

In  the  December  of  this  year  (1S38)  I  was  ordained 
deacon.      It   was   an    awful   step    to    take.     May   God    in 
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His  mercy  forgive  me  my  unworthiness !  I  had  been 
brought  up  from  my  infancy  with  the  understanding  that 
I  was  "  intended  for  the  Church." 

Just  at  this  time  there  was  a  grand  dinner  given  at 
Stanwardine  on  the  occasion  of  old  Stephen  Denston's 
being  presented  with  his  portrait,  painted  by  Jones,  R.A., 
and  engraved  by  public  subscription.  The  party  rather 
hung  fire,  and  I  heard  Harper,  the  lawyer,  account  for 
it  by  saying  that  there  were  too  many  parsons  in  the 
room  ! 

The  time  arrived  for  me  to  enter  on  my  duties  at 
Penwortham,  and  thither  I  repaired  on  the  5th  of  January 
1839. 

I  have  said  that  1837  had  been  a  happy  year,  but 
1838  had  been  pre-eminently  a  jolly  one.  The  year 
upon  which  I  was  now  entering  was  not  destined  to  be 
either  one  or  the  other. 

On  the  following  day  I  was,  of  course,  to  preach.  I 
have  forgotten  to  mention  that  I  had  already  preached 
once  at  Hordley — preached  a  trashy  sermon  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  This  and  my  sermon  for  the  morrow  was 
my  entire  stock-in-trade.  The  morrow  came.  I  preached, 
I  think,  in  the  morning  an  elaborately-written  sermon 
from  2  Corinthians  iii.   5. 

I  slept  that  night  at  Hutton.  It  was  the  night  of 
the  great  storm,  6th  January   1839. 

Before  or  since  I  have  never  witnessed  the  like,  nor 
shall  I  again.  Whole  streets  in  Preston  were  unroofed. 
A  stack  of  chimneys  fell  upon  the  bed  of  Miss  Lowe,  the 
banker's  daughter,  and  killed  her. 
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The  trees  and  hedges  for  miles  inland  were  encrusted 
with  salt  from  the  sea  as  white  as  hoarfrost. 

In  the  heart  of  winter  I  found  myself  all  alone  in 
my  little  parlour,  just  as  I  had  been  five  years  before 
in  the  bell  room  at  Oriel ! 

And  again  I  seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  My  depression  was  horrible. 
The  stillness  of  my  room  was  insupportable.  I  rushed  out 
in  the  dark  and  wandered  about  Fishergatc.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  a  person  in  Preston  that  night  more 
miserable  than  myself. 

And  such  were  my  evenings  until  the  long  winter 
nights  passed  away  and  "green  leaves  came  again." 

When  it  is  considered  that  I  had  been  brought  up  at 

Petton   at   the   feet   of  G ,   and   that   the   clergy   with 

whom    I    was   best    acquainted   were   those   of ,  plus 

L W and    M P ,   it  will    hardly  be    a 

matter  of  surprise  that  I  and  the  Evangelical  clergy  of 
Preston  should  have  found  ourselves  somewhat  at  cross- 
purposes.  They  were  all  them  of  the  ultra-evangelical 
school.  With  the  exception  of  the  vicar  and  dear  John 
Clay,  and  Clarke,  they  were  a  vulgar,  narrow-minded 
squad.  I  was  certainly  very  foolish  in  my  studied 
contempt  of  the  opinion  of  these  crop-eared  brethren  of 
mine.  I  bewildered  them  as  much  as  though  I  had 
been  an  apparition. 

In  March  I  went  to  the  Liverpool  Steeplechase.  It 
was  the  great  year  when  Lottery  won.  My  daring  to 
go  to  the  steeplechase  created  a  perfect  panic  amongst 
the   Preston   clergy.     Such   a   vessel   of  wrath   had  never 
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appeared  among  them !  To  my  great  amusement  it 
turned  out  that  my  rector  had  been  to  the  races  too,  and 
we  compared  notes  unreservedly  on  the  subject. 

I  had  bought  at  Petton  a  wonderfully  fine  chestnut  horse, 
but  he  proved  a  roarer.  I  put  him  in  harness  for  the  first 
time  to  attend  the  first  missionary  meeting  ever  held  in 
Leyland.  I  was  utterly  unknown  to  every  soul  in  the 
room,  so  sat  down  in  proud  humility  below  the  platform. 
I  came  away  with  the  conviction  impressed  on  my 
mind  that  the  whole  of  heathendom  was  about  to 
subscribe  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  I  was  upset  into  the  ditch,  going- 
home  by  a  cart  of  which  the  driver  was  asleep.  I  got 
righted  without  much  damage. 

In  the  January  of  this  year  (1839)  Catherine  de 
Trafford  returned  home  from  a  stay  of  eighteen  months 
in  Ireland,  be  it  noted,  greatly  shaken  in  her  belief  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cliurch  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile,  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  these  events, 
I  continued  to  move  in  my  humble  sphere  as  curate  of 
Penwortham,  like  a  planet  that  is  controlled  in  the  orbit 
through  which  it  is  appointed  to  travel  by  the  unfelt 
attraction  of  some  sister  star  millions  and  millions  of 
miles  awav,  and  whose  existence  has  hitherto  been  un- 
suspected.  I  had  in  the  autumn  of  1839  a  pleasant  little 
interlude  in  a  visit  I  made  to  Buxton. 

I  left  for  Penwortham  on  a  Saturday.  At  the  station 
at  Manchester,  while  I  was  talking  to  somebody,  my 
portmanteau  disappeared.  It  seemed  probable,  but  not 
absolutely  certain,  that  it  had  been  placed  in  a  Liverpool 
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train.  I  was  in  dread  dismay,  for  the  fact  is  that  in  the 
said  portmanteau  was  my  sermon  for  the  morrow,  the  only 
unpreached  sermon  I  had  in  the  world,  and  it  in  an  un- 
finished state.  I  followed  it  to  Liverpool  by  next  train  in  a 
truly  miserable  state  of  mind.  I  fully  expected  it  would 
cross  me  on  my  road  on  its  way  back  to  Manchester. 

However,  I  found  my  lost  parable  in  the  office  at 
Lime  Street  Station,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  took  the 
next  train  to  Preston,  where  I  arrived  late  at  nicrht. 
finished  the  said  parable  with  aching  head,  and  pulled 
through  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  in  1839  that  an  event  occurred,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  I  shall  realise  to  my  last  hour.  Mr 
Starkie  Shuttleworth  told  me  that  the  living  of  Eccleston 
would  shortly  be  offered  for  sale.  I  treasured  this  up 
in  my  mind. 

Some  little  time  after  Mr  Yates  asked  me  to  dine 
at  Eccleston.  The  driver  carried  me  on  to  Croston,  and 
I  arrived  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  I  had  kept  them 
waiting  a  long  time,  but  not  so  long  as  Mr  Yates  after- 
wards kept  vie  waiting. 

Winter  came,  and  was  dull  enough.  But  the  New 
Year  (of  1840)  opened   on  me  with  better  auspices. 

I  had  now  a  very  large  dining  acquaintance,  and  I 
felt  that  half  of  my  heavy  task  was  done. 

I  went  to  the  "horse  fair"  ball,  and  Catherine  de 
TrafTord  was  there,   but  she  was  not  pointed  out  to  me. 

Summer  came  on  apace,  and  I  went  to  London.  The 
family  was  settled  in  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair.  This 
season   I    became  well   acquainted  with  the  famous  Lady 
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Cork.  She  was,  as  Miss  Monkton,  the  friend  of  Dr 
Johnson,  and  was  at  this  time  about  ninety-three  years 
of  age.     She  took  me  for  an  innocent  from  the  country. 

About  July  I  went  to  Liverpool  to  a  great  religious 
meeting.  I  heard  M'Niel  speak  and  also  William  Glad- 
stone. Though  the  latter  was  already  an  accomplished 
orator  he  by  no  means  gave  promise  of  the  extraordinary 
excellence  as  a  speaker  to  which  he  afterwards  attained. 

The  time  of  my  departure  was  at  hand.  I  had  given 
my  rector  notice,  and  had  provided  him  with  a  successor 
to  myself. 

I  preached  my  farewell  sermon  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  took  for  my  text  James  iv.,  13th  and  14th 
verses :  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say  .  .  .  For  what  is 
your  life?  It  is  even  as  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away."  It  gave  great 
satisfaction;  in  fact,  "nothing  in  my  ministry  had  become 
me  like  the  leaving  of  it." 

My  rector  was  more  than  affectionate  when  I  came 
into  the  vestry,  and   I   also  was  greatly  affected. 

This  year  (1S41)  must  have  opened  very  tamely,  as 
I  retain  but  faint  recollection  of  the  first  few  months  of 
it.     But  this  spring  I  purchased  the  living  of  Eccleston. 

I  directly  after  took  a  trip  to  Leamington.  At  the 
Birmingham  station  I  was  apprehended  by  old  Miss  P -. 

She  was  a  half-crazed  being,  deformed  alike  in  body 
and  mind.  Her  temper  was  both  violent  and  malevolent, 
and  her  hideousness  sufficient  to  attract  a  crowd.  I 
firmly  believe  that  her  mission  on  earth  was  partly  to 
humble  me   and    to    prove    me,   and    to    make    it   appear 
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whether    I    could   resist    the    temptation    to    strangle    her 
or  no. 

She  had  an  odious  habit  of  observing  what  acquaint- 
ances you  happened  to  speak  to,  and  then  going  up  to 
them  and  introducing  herself  to  them  as  your  friend. 
I  once  saw  her  do  this  when  Emma  and  I  had  been 
introduced  to  Shiel,  the  orator. 

Emma  formed  with  her  a  solemn  league  and  covenant. 
Why,  will  not  be  known  until  all  things  are  known. 

With  this  blister  sticking  to  my  back  I  arrived  at 
Leamington. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  summer  a  mad  dog 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  and  bit  right  and  left. 
Nothing  escaped  that  was  bitten  by  him.  I  saw  a  mad 
pig  that  had  taken  the  contagion  from  him,  also  one  of 
our  greyhounds  in  the  same  condition. 

Strict  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  what  other  dogs 
he  had  been  in  contact  with,  and  William  took  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  death  warrant  of  Boz,  a 
big  house  dog  which  my  mother  had  bought. 

Information  was  given  that  a  certain  white  greyhound 
of  ours  had  been  seen  fighting  with  the  rabid  animal. 

My  blood  ran  cold  at  the  intelligence,  for  1  remem- 
bered he  had  been  licking  my  hand,  and  I  knew  I 
had  sores  upon  it  occasioned  by  rowing  the  Crosemere 
punt. 

I  concealed  my  apprehensions.  The  dog  was  kept 
tied  up,  and  it  will  readily  be  believed  that  I  daily 
made  tender  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  his  health. 

But    I    grew    fearfully    nervous,    and    my    imagination 
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soon    supplied    me    with    all    the    premonitory   symptoms 
of  hydrophobia. 

At  last  I  followed  the  family  up  to  London,  and  slept, 
or  tried  to  sleep,  the  first  night  at  the  Euston  Square 
Hotel.  I  was  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  next  morning 
I  went  stealthily  to  consult  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  He 
asked  how  long  it  was  since  the  dog  had  licked  my  hand. 
I  said  about  three  weeks.  He  continued  :  "  Is  the  dog 
still  alive?"  "Yes."  Then  quoth  he:  "You  are  quite 
safe,  for  no  dog  in  which  hydrophobia  was  sufficiently 
developed  for  him  to  be  capable  of  communicating  it 
could  possibly  live  a  week." 

This  is  worth  remembering.  I  paid  my  £\,  and  went 
out  from  his  presence  a  happy  man. 

One  day  my  mother  saw  a  handsome  drag  and  four 
standing  at  a  door  in  George  Street,  and  inquired  to  whom 
it  belonged.  It  belonged  to  the  de  Traffords.  My 
mother  had  known  Mrs  de  Trafford  in  her  maiden  days 
at  Bath.  So  a  card  was  left,  and  the  call  returned.  Of 
course,  the  de  Traffords  were  asked  to  dinner.  We  also 
asked  them  to  go  with  us  to  the  launch  of  the  Trafalgar. 
She  was  at  that  time  the  largest  ship  in  the  world  ;  she 
was  pierced  for  120  guns  of  the  heaviest  description.  I 
saw  her  afterwards,  in  January  1848,  at  Malta.  She  was 
subsequently  converted  into  a  screw  steamer,  and  her 
guns  reduced  to  90. 

She  was,  after  all,  a  mere  cockboat  compared  with 
the  ships  of  war  that  have  been  built  since  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  Great  Easicrii),  and  she  would  be  captured  in  half- 
an-hour  by  an  ironclad  carrying  but  a  single  gun. 
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At  the  end  of  the^  season  I  crossed  over  to  Boulogne, 
and  went  on,  of  course,  by  diligence  to  Paris.  At  Paris 
I   abided   about  a   week,   and   while   there   fell    in  with   a 

Salopian  —  to    wit   R.   G .       He  had  a  good-looking 

man    with    him    whom    he    introduced    me    to.        It    was 

Lord  Algernon .    The  introduction  was  an  unfortunate 

one  for  me. 

I  had  a  wretched  journey  by  diligence  from  Paris  to 
Chalons,  where  I  was  truly  glad  to  get  on  the  steamer 
which  carried  me  on  to  Lyons.  Next  day  1  took  boat 
again,  and  got  to  Avignon. 

Avignon  was  at  that  time  governed  by  a  species 
of  banditti,  called  in  English  "street  porters."  As  soon 
as  passengers  landed  these  worthies  took  possession 
of  their  bapp-ape,  which  the  owners  had  to  redeem  at  a 
price  fixed  by  the  captors.  I  believe  that  at  last  the 
military  had  to  be  called  in  to  suppress  these  privileged 
marauders. 

I  drove  one  day  to  Vaucluse,  and  had  lovely  weather 
for  my  excursion. 

When  I  returned  to  Avignon  I  heard  that  the  queen 
had  given  birth  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  My  landlady 
sent  me  a  present  of  a  cake,  iced  over  at  the  top,  accom- 
panied with  her  "felicitations":  "Hail,  ye  small,  sweet 
courtesies  of  life,  for  pleasant  do  ye  make  the  ways  ofit!" 
The  good  lady  little  foresaw  that  I  should  be  recording 
this  little  attention  of  hers  more  than  twenty-four  years 
afterwards. 

I  got  on  board  a  trading  steamer  at  Aries,  and  paddled 
on  to  Marseilles.      I  there  again  encountered  Lord  Algernon 
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,  and  we  became  partners  in  travel.     We  left  by  a  fast 

steamer  that  ran  only  at  nights,  and  stayed  three  days 
respectively  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Civita  Vecchia.  On 
this  steamer  we  met  a  man  named  Wynne.  His  peculiarity 
was  that  his  only  baggage  was  a  leather  /iaf-box,  and 
with  this  slender  provision  of  body  linen  he  had  travelled 
through  Spain,  and  was  going  to  travel  through  Italy  and 
Palestine,  yet  he  looked  almost  clean. 

We  "  did  "  Genoa  in  ten  hours,  but  did  not  go  ashore 
at  Leghorn. 

At  Civita  Vecchia  I  took  a  calcche  with  Lord  Algernon 
and  Wynne,  and  posted  by  night  to  Rome. 

As  we  approached  the  Eternal  City  we  strained  our 
eyes  to  take  in,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  grand 
outline  of  the  "dome." 

We  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  1' Europe,  where  we  en- 
gaged, besides  bedrooms,  a  large  and  costly  saloon. 

Wynne  having  exhausted  Rome  within  the  space  of 
eight  and  forty  hours,  and  his  spare  shirt  being  returned 
from  the  wash,  hurried  from  us  to  despatch  Jerusalem. 
In  a  few  days  Lord  Algernon  confided  to  me  the  fact 
that  he  had  miscalculated  his  expenses,  and  was  rather 
at  a  nonplus,  as  he  could  not  draw  any  more  money  until 
he  reached  Corfu.  Baby  that  I  was,  I  lent  him  ten 
pounds, — ten  pounds  in  goodly  piles  of  "  pillar  dollars," 
which  rise  before  my  mind's  eye  at  this  present  moment 
like  visionary  monuments  of  my  exceeding  folly.  Of 
course,  I  was  to  have  them  back  again  by  the  first  mail 
from  Corfu,  and,  of  course,  I  never  saw  Lord  Algernon 
or  my  "  colonnati "  more.       In  sooth,  however,   I   believe 
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that  the  venture  was  a.good  investment,  for  it  disentangled 
me  for  good  and  all  from  my  connection  with  this  titled 
swindler,  this  beggar  alike  in  infamy  and  destitution. 

I  now  took  lodgings  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  but  dined 
generally  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe,  and  smoked  in  the 
coffee-room. 

A   constant  habitud  of  the    coffee-room    was    William 

I .     He   had    fiercely    red  hair,  which    he  wore   long 

down  his  back,  was  more  than  tolerably  well  read,  was 
a  good  linguist,  and  had  a  vein  of  coarse,  pungent 
humour :  item,  he  was  a  man  of  profligate  habits  and  an 
avowed  infidel.  I  have  serious  doubts  whether,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  not  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  characters 
I  ever  encountered.  Slander  and  detraction  were  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils;  "envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness "  were  the  elements  from  which  his 
nature  was  compounded.  And  yet  his  company  afforded 
me  entertainment.  I  met  him  some  years  later  in 
Florence  ;  he  was  then  married  to  a  rather  pretty,  timid 
girl,  whom  unkind  fate  had  delivered  into  his  hands.  I 
remember  that  one  evening  at  a  party  in  Florence,  at 
which  several  Evangelical  clergymen  were  present,  after 
listening  with  unusual  patience  to  some  theological  dis- 
cussion he  horrified  the  company  by  a  fierce  and  startling 
denial  of  the  existence  of  the  devil.  He  went  by  the 
sobriquet  of  Sir  Benjamin   Backbite. 

Amongst  the  celebrities  of  the  season  in  Rome  were 
the  Green  Wilkinsons.  He  was  the  man  who  when  a 
boy  got  ,£7000  a  year  (more  or  less)  left  him  for  opening 
the  pew  door  for  an  old  gentleman  who  had  strayed  into 
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church!  I  attended,  among  other  festivities,  the  Tor- 
Ionia's  ball,  and  saw  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  matchless 
beauty  the  Princess  Torlonia,  who  (I  believe)  with  her 
sister  constituted  the  last  two  survivors  of  the  House 
of  Colonna. 

On  Christmas  Eve  I  was  up  all  night  at  the  various 
ceremonies—^,  the  Miserere  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the 
Procession  of  the  Cradle,  etc.  On  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas itself  I  went  to  see  the  thing  of  the  day  at  St  Peter's. 
I  went  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  in  the 
pulpit  an  ignorant,  blustering  booby,  and  he  preached  an 
offensive,  vapouring  sermon,  abusing  us  all  for  havino- 
gone  to  St  Peter's  in  the  morning  instead  of  comino-  to 
our  own  church. 

Did  the  superlative  blockhead  imagine  that  after 
coming  all  the  way  from  England  to  see  the  ceremonies 
of  Christmas,  people  were  going  home  again  without  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  their  journey? 

My  expedition  to  Naples  forms  an  episode  in  the 
story  of  this  portion  of  my  Italian  life.  Having  picked  up 
my  friend  F.  M— — ,  we  stayed  the  first  night  at  an  inn 
on  the  edge  of  the  Pontine  marshes. 

After  crossing-  the  marshes  next  day  we  breakfasted 
at  Terracina.  We  had  walked  into  Terracina  (all  hot 
and  dusty),  leaving  the  calechc  to  follow,  arriving  quite 
ready  for  breakfast,  and  I  was  glad  to  take  out  of  my 
pocket  a  rouleau  of  fifty  dollars  which  I  had  been  carry- 
ing with  me  for  greater  safety,  and  which  I  now  placed 
beside  my  plate  on   the  breakfast  table. 

When  we  left  the  inn  I   forgot  to  take  my  rouleau  up 
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again.  Nor  did  I  miss  it  until  our  baggage  was  being 
searched  at  the  custom  house  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
which  was  close  to  Terracina.  Just  as  we  were  about 
to  enter  the  Vettura  again,  up  drove,  post  haste,  the 
waiter  of  the  inn  with   my  missing  rouleau. 

Of  course,  I  rewarded  the  honest  fellow,  and  paid  for 
his  trap.  Had  he  been  a  rogue,  or  even  if,  before  he 
arrived,  we  had  passed  through  the  barriere  into  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  where  his  want  of  a  passport  would 
have  prevented  his  following  me,  my  fifty  dollars  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  as  effectually  lost  to  me  as 
if  they  had  been  in  the  pocket  of  Lord  Algernon  . 

At  Naples  we  fell  in,  by  appointment,  with  — —  Morris, 
who  had  then  for  his  travelling  companion  young  Count 
Talleyrand,  grandson  of  the  Talleyrand.  He  is  now 
Duke  Talleyrand,  and  has  held  highly  important  posts 
in  the  diplomatic  service. 

They  had  been  exploring  Sicily  together.  During 
our  stay  here  we  went  with  Talleyrand  and  Morris  to 
the  Island  of  Ischia.  It  was  wretched  weather,  but  we 
saw  something  or  other  which  they  told  us  was  the 
ruins  of  a  temple. 

We  returned  on  the  following  day  in  a  small  sailing- 
boat. 

I  knew  at  Rome  a  physician,  a  Dr  Parsons.  One 
day  I  was  taking  a  walk  with  him  near  the  temple  of 
Vesta  when  we  came  upon  a  crowd  of  people,  and  I 
suddenly  perceived  a  man's  head  placed  upon  a  post  on 
a  wooden  stage  and  his  body  lying  underneath  it. 

Another    execution   was   about    to   take   place.       In   a 
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minute  there  issued  from  the  prison  door,  which  was 
hard  by,  a  procession  of  priests,  singing  and  carrying 
wax  candles. 

They  were  followed  by  two  officials,  who  escorted, 
arm  in  arm  between  them,  a  stalwart  wretch,  naked  to 
the  waist.  They  marched  up  the  stairs  and  placed  his 
head  in  the  framework  underneath  the  knife  of  the 
guillotine.  The  cord  was  pulled,  the  fatal  instrument 
came  thundering  down,  and  with  a  jarring  clank  all  was 
over.     The  man's  crime  was  murder. 

Now  I  enter  definitely  on  the  history  of  1842.  I 
toiled  northward  to  Florence,  halting  for  some  six  hours 
at   Perugia. 

About  the  middle  of  March  I  quitted  Florence  via 
Vetturino  for  Bologna,  I  was  about  two  days  lionising 
that  city,  then  proceeded  to  Ferrara,  and  walked  a  good 
deal  of  the  way.  Then  on  to  Padua  and  Venice,  which 
I  "did"  in  five  days;  then  left,  and  jogged  on  to  Verona, 
Peschiera,  Brescia,  and  Milan,  whence  we  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Laoo  Magfaiore. 

We  slept  at  an  inn  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  next 
day  walked  to  Como,  then  on  by  diligence  to  Genoa, 
and  by  Vetturino  to  Nice. 

I  went  over  the  Col  de  Tende,  and,  finding  the  north 
side  covered  with  snow,  descended  in  a  sledge  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  miles  a  minute  !  I  then  proceeded  from 
Turin  to  Geneva  by  Vetturino.  At  Turin  we  picked 
up  an  English  nun.  She  was  terribly  frightened  at  the 
precipices  as  we  crossed  Mont  Cenis,  but  I  explained 
to  her  that  she  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  chance  of  obtaining 
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"per  saltum  "  her  crown  of  glory.  I  reached  Genoa,  and 
walked  over  to  Vendeuvres  and  moralised.  It  was  a 
beautiful  afternoon,  and  I  spent  a  serious,  though  happy, 
hour  in  retracing  in  my  mind  the  events  of  my  life  that 
had  occurred  since   I   had  last  stood  on  the  same  spot. 

My  next  halting-place  was  Bienne  ;  thence  I  passed 
on  to  Berne  and  Basle,  and  swept  swiftly  down  the  Rhine 
to  Dusseldorf. 

Certain  it  is  the  Rhine  scenery  had  lost  for  me  much 
of  the  enchantment  which  it  exercised  over  me  in  1835. 
I  went  over  the  old  oozy  Rhine  again,  the  scene  of  my 
long  vacation  adventures,  got  to  Rotterdam,  and  crossed 
over  to  London. 

My  father  in  the  season  of  1842  had  a  house  in 
Cumberland  Place.  The  De  Traffords  dined  with  us  one 
night,  and  I  sat  next  to  Catherine,  who  wore  a  red  satin 
gown  with  a  touch  of  violet  in  it. 

This  year  (1842)  was  that  of  the  "Preston  Guild." 
The  fancy  ball  was  held,  as  at  present,  in  the  quadrangle 
of  the  Corn   Exchange. 

It  could  not  compare  for  splendour  with  the  ball  of 
1862,  but  then   I   was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age! 

I  made  much  love  to  Catherine  de  Trafford.  The 
spell   is  fast  dissolving! 

Here  my  memory  grows  misty,  but  I  believe  that  at 
the  end  of  the  week  I  went  to  some  railway  station  to 
meet  my  mother  and   Emma  on  their  way  from  Slyne. 

We  all  went  on  to  Manchester,  and  were  met  by  Sir 
Thomas  de  Trafford,  who  drove  us  in  his  drag  and  four 
to  Trafford. 
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The  plot,  you  sec,   begins  to  thicken  fast. 

We  spent  the  autumn  at  Buxton  and  Cheltenham,  and 
all  that  time  I  was  profoundly  ignorant  that  events  were 
passing  which  were  destined  to  alter  completely  the  com- 
plexion of  my  life. 

Tom  de  Trafford,  who  was  unmistakably  dying,  was 
ordered  to  Clifton,  Catherine  beino-  in  charge  of  the 
invalid. 

It  was  now  that  Catherine  took  the  courageous  step 
of  declaring  herself  a  Protestant. 

The  waifs  and  strays  upon  the  ocean  seemed  almost 
on  the  point  of  being  brought  together  when  a  sudden 
eddy  carried  them,  apparently,  as  far  as  ever  apart  from 
each  other. 

For,  tired  of  Cheltenham,  I  formed  the  capricious 
determination  to  go  in  search  of  adventures  to  Ireland. 
I  accordingly,  unconsciously,  fled  from  Catherine  to  place 
myself  almost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  unsuspicious 
rival ! 

"God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,"  for  had  I  gone  to 
Clifton  at  that  precise  moment  I  should  have  got  the 
credit,  and  with  it  the  unpopularity,  of  having  detached 
Catherine  de  Trafford  from  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  while 
she  would  have  been  taunted  with  having  changed  her 
religion  in  order  to  marry  me. 

I  set  out  on  my  rambles,  and  travelled  by  coach  from 
Dublin  to  Kincgad  on  the  Bog  of  Allen,  having  applied 
for  permission  to  shoot  from  the  "lord  of  the  soil," 
Mr   Fetherstonehaugh. 

I  had  bought  a  pistol   in   Dublin   to  have  ready  in  my 
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pocket  in  case  of  my  being  pounced  on  and  robbed  of 
my  gun  when  both  barrels  were  discharged.  Those 
were  the  days  when  such  things  were  of  common 
occurrence. 

The  church  at  Kinegad  was  a  miserable  old  barn  of 
a  place.  The  floor  was  strewed  with  rushes,  and  a  seedy 
divine  preached  from  the  text:  "There  is  no  pace,  saith 
my  God,   for  the  wicked." 

Being  in  want  of  a  book  at  Kinegad  I  bought  "Jack 
Hinton,  the  Guardsman."  I  afterwards  lent  it  to  William, 
and  it  is  almost  the  only  book  he  has  read  since  he  left 
school. 

From  Kinegad  I  started  for  Galway.  I  took  my 
place  on  the  canal  boat  for  Athlone.  A  very  graphic 
description  of  this  kind  of  travelling  will  be  found  in 
"Jack   Hinton"  aforesaid. 

For  a  whole  day  the  progress  we  made  was  infinitely 
slow,  owing,  mainly,  to  the  interminable  locks  through 
which  we  had  to  pass.  By  the  afternoon  we  had  climbed 
up  so  many  of  these  water  stairs  that  we  appeared  to  be 
above  the  level  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which  formed 
the  termination  of  a  long  vista  of  trees.  I  passed  the 
evening  pleasantly  in  the  passenger's  cabin.  At  daybreak 
we  reached  a  wretched  wharf,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Shannon  Harbour.  Here  we  were  transferred  from  our 
heavy  but  comfortable  craft  into  the  "rlyboat,"  which 
soon  whisked  us  on  to  Athlone. 

From  thence  I  went  by  coach  to  Ballinasloe,  then 
on  by  Bianconi  car  to  Tuam,  and  so  on ;  and  so  on 
to  Dublin. 
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I  did  not  stay  long  in  Dublin,  but  took  ship  for 
Liverpool,  and  reached  Petton. 

How  the  time  passed  between  my  return  from  Ireland 
and  my  going  up  to  London  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  suppose 
it  will  have  to  be  "accounted  for." 

However,  to  London  I  went,  and  joined  the  family 
at  3   Hill  Place  in  the  spring  of  1843. 

The  De  Trafibrds  had  been  in  London,  and  Emma 
had  written  to  invite  them  to  dine.  The  letter  followed 
them  down  to  Trafford,  and  Catherine,  as  usual,  acknow- 
ledged it — her  mother  and  the  rest  were  at  Alton  Towers. 
She  was  deputed  to  say,  in  her  mother's  name,  that  "  she 
hoped  if  any  of  us  came  into  Lancashne  she  should  see 
us  at  Trafford."  These  few  words  were  not  without  effect 
on  her  future  lot. 

This  season  I  was  repeatedly  at  "Almacks,"  but  I 
cannot  remember  as  much  as  I  could  wish  about  it. 

But  the  denouement  is  approaching.  I  was  at  a 
dinner  party  at  the  Mackinnons  when  Emma  rushed  up 
and  said  that  "  Catherine  de  Trafford  had  become  a 
Protestant."  I  dissembled  the  satisfaction  which  the  news 
had  made  me  feel,  but  my  resolution  was  taken  before 
the  talc  was  fully  told.  That  same  night  we  went  on  to 
a  ball  at  Lady  Carnwarth's.  Cecil  de  Trafford  and  the 
Gleggs  of  Withington  were  there.  We  pounced  on  Cecil 
de  Trafford  in  a  manner  that  quite  dismayed  him.  After 
leaving  the  ball  1  went  to  my  club,  and  entered  it  with 
all  the  feelings  of  a  married  man. 

Next  day  I  offered  myself  to  Trafford,  writing  a  letter 
to   Lady  de  Trafford   of  which  every  word  was  carefully 
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weighed.  I  sealed  it,  up.  I  paused  for  a  moment  and 
drew  in  my  breath  as  I  held  the  letter  over  the  post-box. 
While  that  letter  remained  between  my  thumb  and  finger 
I  was  a  free  man,  as  free  as  the  winds.  In  another 
moment  I  should  be  pledged  irrevocably  to  this  under- 
taking, of  which  God  alone  could  see  the  issue.  I  knew 
it  was  an  instant  fraught  with  life-long  and  momentous 
consequences.  Gradually  my  fingers  relaxed  their  hold, 
the  letter  slowly  glided  from  between  them,  and  with  a 
gentle  tap  dropped  into  the  box.  The  rubicon  was 
passed. 

I  left  London,  and  arrived  at  Petton,  walked  into 
the  paniry,  and  there  saw  placed  on  its  end  on  the  mantel- 
piece a  letter  with  the  big  Trafford  seal  on  it,  and  ad- 
dressed to  John  Sparling,  Esq.  It  was  in  Catherine's 
hand.  I  perceived  from  the  drift  of  it  that  the  De  Traffords, 
not  knowing  my  father's  Christian  name,  were  uncertain 
whether  it  was  my  father  or  I  who  had  proposed  paying 
them  a  visit.  However,  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 
satisfactory  :  "  Lady  de  Trafford  would  be  happy  to  see 
me." 

On  my  arrival  at  Trafford  I  was  received  by  Harriettc 
de  Trafford,  who  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  to  Lady 
de  Trafford,  who  was  in  her  flower  garden.  She  added 
(I   thought  significantly):  "You  will  find  Catherine." 

To  the  flower  garden  I  repaired,  and  found  Catherine 
just  coming  out  of  the  camellia  house.  She  had  with  her 
her  mother,  Mr  Whitaker  the  priest,  and  her  black-and- 
tan  dog,  Prinetta.  Next  day  about  eleven  o'clock  I  heard 
the    piano    being   played   upstairs.     I    guessed    who    was 
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the  performer,  and  following  the  sound  I  came  upon 
Catherine  seated  before  the  instrument  in  the  old  nursery. 
She  sang  for  me  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen."  Presently  she 
ceased  playing,  and,  awkwardly  enough,  I  made  my 
proposal ! 

"  Why,  oh  why,  did  you  come  to  Trafford  ? " 

She  stood  before  me  passionately  assuring  me  :  "It 
could  never  be  ;  that  there  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
between  us." 

I  saw  it  all  at  a  glance. 

"Your  lover  is  a  clergyman?"  "Yes."  "Your  father 
objects?"  "Yes."  "You  have  long  been  engaged?"  "Six 
years." 

It  took  me  but  an  instant  to  grasp  the  entire  position. 
The  fact  was,  she  had  done  and  suffered  far  too  much 
for  this  man  already.  It  was  childish  to  suppose  that 
she  was  bound  to  immolate  herself  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  fruitless  fidelity  long  after  her  youth  was 
passed  in  the  face  of  her  father's  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. 

It  suffices  to  say  that  I  triumphed,  and  the  spell  was 
dissolved  for  ever ! 

Just  two  months  from  my  proposal  we  were  married. 
The  breakfast  was  like  other  wedding  breakfasts,  and 
at  half-past  one  we  were  driven  in  the  new  drag  and  four 
to  London  Road  Station,  several  of  the  party  (most 
unnecessarily)  coming  to  the  train  to  see  us  off. 

Slowly  the  hand  crawled  along  the  clock  dial ;  it 
reached — it  passed  the  moment  fixed  for  our  departure. 
The    engine    impatiently  puffed   and    snorted,  the   wheels 
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turned  round.  Like  a  great  serpent  issuing  from  its  hole 
it  wriggled  itself  almost  clear  of  the  station,  then  stopped, 
and  with  a  convulsive  effort  dragged  itself  back  aeain. 
In  another  moment  the  engine  once  more  forged  ahead  ; 
handkerchiefs  are  waved  to  us  for  the  last  time  ;  we  are 
unmistakably  under  weigh ;  the  station  and  the  rows 
of  luggage  waggons  are  in  our  wake  ;  and  Catherine  and 
I,  our  destinies  henceforth  linked  together,  are  rushing 
forth  into  the  wide  world. 


Note  by  the  Editor 


It  may  be  as  well,  before  making  extracts  from  the 
"married  life"  of  John  Sparling,  to  here  give  some 
account  of  the  family  from  which  he  took  his  wife. 
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Much  of  the  following  information  concerning  the  Trafford 
family  was  collected  in  1S60  by  Mrs  Clarke  of  Stretford 
from  various  sources — chiefly  from  old  "  Saxon  Chronicles," 
Whitaker's  "  Lancashire,"  and  Verstigan's  "  Invasion  of 
the  Danes  and  Normans." 

"Old  Trafford,  situated  in  the  township  of  Stretford, 
and  still  existing  (in  part  at  least),  was  certainly  the  original 
residence  of  the  Traffords,  who  no  doubt  derive  their  name 
from  'tread  and  ford,' — i.e.  to  tread  the  ford  of  the 
Irwell,  close  by. 

" '  In  foord  in  ham,  in  ley  and  tun 

The  most  of  English  surnames  run.' — Vers/igan," 

And,  notwithstanding  Dr  H.  Ware's  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  insist  as  to  the  etymology  of  Stretford 
that  it  arises  from  the  high  road  paved  way,  leading  in  a 
direct  line  through  the  whole  township  from  Manchester  to 
the  River  Mersey  ;  then  we  have  Crosiord  Bridge  and 
Cross  Street  (formerly  Walling  Street),  the  designation 
of  the  road  and  village  beyond. 

In  length  the  township  of  Stretford  may  be  said  to 
be  three  miles  and  in  breadth  two,  and  contains  about 
3254  statute  acres,  all  arable  or  meadow  land. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Irwell    and  Corn- 
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brook,  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Mersey,  and 
part  of  the  township  of  Chorlton,  while  Urmston,  Lostock, 
and   Barton  adjoin  it  on  the  west. 

In  the  ordnance  map  preserved  in  the  vestry  of 
Stretford  church  even  the  boundary  stones  are  carefully 
marked  down  according  to  their  respective  numbers  and 
distances — a  most  useful  safeguard  for  the  prevention  of 
future  disputes. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  precise  lime 
when  this  and  the  other  townships  had  assigned  to  them 
their  names  and  boundaries.  We  know,  the  Saxons  landed 
in  Britain  in  the  year  449  and  in  620  became  entire  masters. 

Northumbria  (comprising  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland, Cumberland,  and  Durham)  being  the  last 
province  to  hold  out,  and  Mancastle  the  last  fortress  to 
withstand  their  laws  and  authority,  and  because  the 
district  still  called  Castle  or  Campfield  was  formerly 
distinguished  by  the  terms  Aldparke,  Aldport,  or  Aid- 
town,  it  is  supposed  some  new  town  was  commenced  by 
the  Saxon  theyn  (or  chief  baron)  of  which  supposition 
Whitaker  has  not  only  taken  care  to  avail  himself  but 
he  has  also  unhesitatingly  decided  upon  the  site. 

"Where  Chetham  College  stands,"  there,  he  says,  the 
chief  baron  built  for  himself  a  baronial  hall,  after  which 
the  surrounding  districts  were  marked  out  and  allotted  to 
the  several  lords  who  served  under  him.  Thus  originated 
the  townships  of  Salford,  Chetham,  Newton,  Ardwick,  and 
Chorlton  Row  ;  and,  next,  Stretford,  Chorlton,  Withington, 
Rusholme  Gorton,  and  Droylsden.  To  such  an  extent,  he 
adds,  "was   the   scene  of  cultivation    carried   before    627, 
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because  in  that  year  it  was  actually  stretched  to  Kirk- 
manshulme." 

But  here  Dr  Hibbert  Ware  is  at  variance  with 
Whitaker.  He  deems  the  Hulme  adjoining  Manchester — 
not  Levenshulme — to  have  been  the  carucate  of  land 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Kynic-man  ;  and  he  affirms 
there  is  no  proof  that  Kirkmanshulrne  was  granted  by 
the  first  thegn,  and  no  mention  of  any  such  grant  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Leaving  these  difficulties,  however,  to  other  and  abler 
hands,  when  we  take  into  account  the  evident  importance 
of  the  position  of  Stretford  (having  the  high  road  passing 
through  it  in  a  direct  line  to  the  ford  of  the  Mersey), 
also  when  we  take  into  account  the  Saxon  origin  of  the 
Traffords  and  the  local  derivation  of  their  name,  may 
we  not  assume  from  all  these  circumstances  that  the 
township  of  Stretford  must  have  been  amongst  the  earliest 
formed  districts  around  Manchester,  and  even  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  one  family  at  least  and  his  dependants,  if  not 
more,  in  those  Saxon  days  ? 

If  we  may  reasonably  trust  to  such  an  impression 
as  being  founded  on  very  strong  probability  then  we 
shall  contemplate  with  increased  interest  the  chanpes 
that  ensued.  For  with  the  Danes  came  many  changes, 
especially  to  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood. 

"A.D.  7S4.  This  year  Bearktric  (King  of  Wessex) 
took  to  wife  Eadburg,  the  natural  daughter  of  Off  a  (King 
of  Mercia),  and  in  his  days  first  came  the  ships  of  North- 
men out  of  Kcentha  land.  Then  the  '  reeve '  rode  to  the 
place,  and   would  have   driven   them   to  the    Kingstown  ; 
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because  he  knew  not.  who  they  were  ;  and  they  there  slew 
him.  These  were  the  ships  of  the  Danish  men  which 
sought  the  land  of  the  English  nation." — Vide  "Saxon 
Chronicle." 

Having  made  their  primary  visit  and  onslaught  to  and 
on  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  their  next  was  to  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria. 

"A.D.  793.  This  year  dire  forewarnings  came  over 
the  land  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  miserably  terrified  the 
people  :  these  were  excessive  whirlwinds  and  lightenings, 
and  fiery  dragons  were  seen  flying  in  the  air.  A  great 
famine  soon  followed  these  tokens  ;  and  a  little  after  that, 
in  the  same  year,  on  the  sixth  of  the  ides  of  January,  the 
ravaging  of  heathen  men  lamentably  destroyed  God's 
church  at   Lindisfarn  through  rapine  and  slaughter." 

These  having  made  several  incursions  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  "  about  Anno  Christi  863  they  landed  again 
in  Northumberland  ;  when  the  townsmen  of  Manchester 
did  carry  valiantly,  and  fared  the  worse  for  it.  For  the 
Danes,  about  ten  years  after,  tooke  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  whole  region  of  Northumbria  ;  they  tooke 
also  the  city  of  Yorke  ;  they  held  the  county  about  sixty 
years.  Certainly  at  that  time  Manchester  was  either 
totally  or  in  a  great  measure  ruined,  as  Chester  also  and 
other  cities  where  their  destroying  feete  trampled  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  land." — Vide  "  Roll  Chronicle." 

*'  About  Anno  920  Edward  (the  elder),  king,  first  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mercians,  sent  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbers  an  army  of  Mercians, 
that  they  should  re-edify  (sayth   Roger  Houden)  the  city 
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of  Manchester,  and  place  valiant  soldiers  in  it "  ;  or  (as 
Fabian  expresses  it)  "this  noble  prince,  about  the  twentieth 
yeare  of  his  reigne,  was  chosen  King  of  the  Scots  and 
Cambreyes,  to  be  their  lord  and  patron  ;  he  repayred  the 
city  of  Manchester,  that  sore  was  defaced  by  the  Danes. 
.  .  .  It  was  a  frontier  loivne  between  the  Mercians  (which 
inhabited  Cheshire,  Derbishire)  and  the  Northumbers 
(which  inhabited  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  etc.),  and  in  their 
warres  and  mutuall  incursions  was  sometimes  possessed  by 
the  Mercians,  sometimes  by  the  Northumbrians." — "Roll 
Chronicle." 

With  the  above  brief  annals  before  us  we  can  easily 
picture  to  our  minds  what  fierce  and  bloody  contests  would 
frequently  signalise  the  township  of  Stretford.  Being  the 
vantage  ground  between  the  river  and  the  town,  to  gain 
Stretford  would  be  considered  a  great  step  towards  gain- 
ing Manchester.  And  as  Manchester  was  "  sometimes 
possessed  by  the  Mercians,  and  sometimes  by  the  North- 
umbrians," so  too,  no  doubt  was  Stretford.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  conceive  what  had  become  of  the  lord  of 
Trafford  in  the  meanwhile,  or  of  the  bonders  and  cottars 
who  cultivated  the  soil.  There  could  be  no  regular 
cultivation  going  on  in  the  midst  of  such  continual  dangers 
and  disturbances.  The  fact  that  Manchester  was  so  "  sore 
defaced "  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  every 
habitation  in  this  neighbourhood  was  at  the  same  time 
totally  demolished  and  every  man  who  could  bear  arms 
required  to  fight  by  one  party  or  the  other. 

At  length,  wearied  out  by  the  constant  convulsions  that 
occurred,   especially   during   Ethelred's    sad   misrule,    both 
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the  English  and  Danish  nobility  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  best  for  themselves,  and  best  for  the 
country  at  large,  to  divide  the  entire  realm  between  his 
son  Edmund  and  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  and  King 
of  Denmark. 

This  accordingly  took  place  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October  of  the  year  1017. 

And  Edmund  being  treacherously  murdered  (as  is 
believed)  by  Edric,  his  former  commander-in-chief,  on 
the  30th  of  the  November  following,  then,  "by  consent 
of  all,  Cnut  was  crowned  king  over  the  whole  of  England." 
—  Vide  "  History  of  Ingulf." 

He  also  obtained  Scotland  (states  Verstigan),  and 
"having,  moreover,  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
he  became  king  of  five  kingdoms ;  consequently  the 
greatest  King  England  ever  had — proving  in  the  end 
a  very  notable  and  good  Christian." — Vide  Verstigan  on 
"The  Invasion  of  the  Danes  and  Normans." 

We  now  come  to  more  positive  data  respecting  the 
Traffords,  and  Stretford  and  the  changes  it  underwent. 
For  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  even  here  were 
felt  the  good  effects  of  Canute's  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  that  the  Lord  of  Trafford  was  not  the  least  important 
personage  among  all  the  nobility  of  the  land  who  were 
ready  to  show  their  devotedness  to  a  king  considered 
really  worthy  to  rule  over  them. 

Canute,  or,  as  he  is  always  designated  in  the  old 
chronicles,  "  Cnut,"  acted  very  wisely  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  by  marrying  "  Elfgive,"  the  relict  of 
Ethelred   (see   "Saxon   Chronicle")   and    thereby  at   once 
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making  peace  with    her  brother   Richard,    Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  rebuilding  of  monasteries,  too,  which  had  been 
thrown  down  in  the  previous  wars,  the  erection  of  churches 
in  the  different  places  where  he  had  fought  and  done  most 
injury,  and  the  authoritative  requirements  that  the  laws 
of  his  predecessors,  and  particularly  of  Ethelred,  should 
"be  observed  forever  under  the  penalty  of  a  Royal 
mulct "  {vide  Malins).  All  this  was  confessedly  excellent 
policy  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  interests,  as  well 
as  soothing  and  pleasing  to  the  people  ;  while  he  took 
care  at  the  same  time  not  less  effectually  to  consolidate 
his  power  in  his  more  distant  kingdoms  —  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Who  can  wonder  that  he  should  afterwards  meet  with 
so  much  adulation!  And  when  in  the  year  1032  he 
found  it  necessary  to  enforce  certain  claims  upon  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  so  proceeded  in  great  state  north- 
wards through  the  country,  who  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  the  grand  displays  of  loyalty  and  admiration 
that  attended  his  course,  the  public  rejoicings  which 
greeted  him  everywhere,  and  the  long  processions  which 
went  forth  to  meet  or  followed  in  his  train  ? 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 

Express  mention  is  made  of  his  being  attended  by 
the  heads  of  many  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  families 
when  he  passed  through  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
among  the  former,  we  are  told,  was  "  Ranulphus  (of 
Trafford),  who  florished  in  King  Knut  the  Dane,  his 
time  about  the  year  1030  and  perhaps  died  in  St  Edward 
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the  Confessor,  his  time  about  the  year  1050.  He  had 
noe  surname,  as  then  few  of  our  Saxon  nobilitie  and 
gentry  had  any." — Vide  Cony's  "Lancashire." 

This  Ranulph  was  Lord  of  Trafford,  or,  what  was 
called  by  the  Saxons,  a  thane — i.e.  next  in  degree  to 
an  ealdorman,  or  earl,  and  equal  to  the  new  barons 
or  lords,  as  by  ancient  deeds  "of  the  value  of  his  estate 
appeareth."- — {Vide  Lancashire  MS.) 

And  from  him  can  be  traced  clearly  and  regularly  the 
descent  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford,  Bart.,  who  has 
permitted  a  copy  to  be  taken  both  of  the  beautifully- 
illuminated  pedigree  and  also  of  the  curious  and  valu- 
able deeds  relating  to  Trafford,  some  of  which  date 
from  the  twelfth  century. — ( Vide  Vellum  Pedigree  and 
"  History,"  by  Mrs  Clarke  of  Stretford.) 


In  the  first,  volume  of  Burke's  "  Royal  Families  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,"  and  in  the  twenty-fifth 
pedigree  in  that  book,  we  find,  moreover,  that  the  Traffords 
prove  their  descent  from  Edward  the  First,  Edward  the 
Second,    Edward  the  Third,  and  John  of  Gaunt. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  James  Croston's  "County 
Families  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  "*  he  observes  : 

"  How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Traffords  retained 
possession  of  the  lands  held  by  their  ancestors  in  the 
time  of  Canute,  instead  of  being  displaced  by  some  pre- 
datory   follower    of    the    Norman    invader,    is    not    clear. 

*  Published  by  Mr  John   Heywood,   Manchester. 
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But  expediency  and  secret  betrothals  were  not  unknown 
in  the  adjustment  of  differences  in  the  eleventh  century 
any  more  than  they  are  now.  Be  it  as  it  may,  however, 
if  the  Blacke  Booke  of  Trafford  is  to  be  credited, 
Radulphus,  the  second  of  that  name,  and  Robert,  his 
son,  had  a  pardon  and  protection  granted  them  about 
the  year  1080  by  Hamo  the  Norman,  Baron  of  Dunham 
Massey. 

"It  is  to  this  early  and  somewhat  obscure  period  of 
the  Trafford  history  that  we  must  refer  the  peculiar  crest 
of  the  family — a  labouring  man  with  a  flail  in  his  hand 
in  the  act  of  threshing  a  sheaf  of  wheat — as  well  as  the 
ambiguous  motto :  '  Now  Thus,'  concerning  which  the 
following  account  is  given  in  Hearne's  'Curious  Dis- 
courses ' : — '  The  auncyenttest  (armorial  device)  I  know 
or  have  read  (of)  is  that  of  the  Trafords  of  Trafard  in 
Lancashire,  whose  arms  (crest)  are  a  labouring  man  with 
a  flayle  in  his  hande,  threshynge,  and  their  written  motto, 
"  Now  Thus,"  which  they  came  by  this  occasion  ;  that  he 
and  other  gentlemen  opposing  themselves  against  the 
Normans  who  came  to  invade  them,  this  Trayford  did 
them  much  hurtc  and  kept  the  passages  against  them  ; 
but  that  at  length,  the  Normans,  having  passed  the  ryver, 
came  sodenlye  upon  him.  Then  he,  disguising  himselfe, 
went  into  his  barne,  and  was  threshynge  when  they 
entered ;  yet  being  known  to  some  of  them,  and  de- 
manded why  he  soe  abased  himselfe,  answered,  "  Now 
Thus."' 

"  The  commonly  accepted  interpretation  of  the  motto 
is    that    the    thresher    alluding    to    the    head   of    the    flail 
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falling  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other 
thus  indicated  his  belief  that  that  was  the  safest  course 
to  pursue  in  the  then  disturbed  condition  of  the  kingdom." 

"One  Henry  Trafford  was  knighted  by  King  Henry 
the  Sixth  at  Whitsuntide  1426.  Like  many  others  of 
that  day  he  was  a  great  believer  in  alchemy,  and  seems 
to  have  been  actively  engaged  with  another  Lancashire 
knight,  Sir  Thomas  Ashton,  in  the  delusive  pursuit  of 
the  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  and,  self- 
deceived,  to  have  deluded  the  weak  king  with  promises 
of  wealth  which  could  never  be  realised. 

"These  two  knightly  alchemists  weie  no  mean  ad- 
venturers— they  were  both  representatives  of  ancient 
families — and  held  high  social  position.  Fuller,  the 
historian,  in  his  investigations  found  in  the  Tower  the 
original  patent  granted  to  them  by  the  king  to  practise 
their  pretended  art.  The  document  was  granted  in 
1446. 

"When  Trafford,  the  alchemist,  chose  for  himself  a  wife, 
or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  had  a  wife  chosen 
for  him  in  the  person  of  Alice  Venables,  he  was  but  a 
youth  of  tender  years.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1409, 
and  the  little  lady  who  became  his  bride  was  then  eleven 
years  of  age.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  how  the 
match  was  brought  about,  but  in  those  days  the  lord 
of  the  fee  was  entitled  to  the  wardship  of  the  heir,  with 
the  right  to  put  up  his  or  her  hand  to  sale  in  marriage, 
a  practice  that  oftentimes  prompted  parents  to  seek  an 
eligible  match  for  their  heir  while  under  age." 
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"  A  scion  of  the  house  of  Trafford,  of  whom  we  just 
know  enough  to  make  us  wish  to  know  more,  was  William 
Trafford,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Edmund,  who  died 
111  I5I3)  and  tne  ^ast  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  House  of 
Salley,  or  Mount  St  Andrew,  in  Craven. 

"  Stevens,  in  his  '  Continuation  of  the  Monasticon,'  says: 
1  The  names  of  the  abbots  of  Salley,  I  have  not  anywhere 
met  with  except  only  the  last  of  them,  William  Trafford, 
who  alone  may  stand  for  many  ;  being  one  of  that  small 
number  who,  in  those  days,  had  the  courage  to  give  up 
his  life,  a  sacrifice  to  his  conscience ;  for  he  was  hanged 
at  Lancaster  in  the  year  1538,  for  opposing  the  sacri- 
legious havoc  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  standing 
up  for  his  own,  on  which  account  his  name  will  forever 
remain  honourable  to  posterity.' 

"In  1574  a  general  military  muster  was  made,  and  in 
the  return  of  the  Salford  hundred  the  name  of  Edmund 
Trafford  appears  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  ready  to 
furnish    the    following    arms    and    men    for    the    Queen's 


service  :- 


Dirhflaunce,  I. 

Light  horses,  II. 

Corseletts,  X. 

Coatcs  of  plate,  X. 

Pykes,  X. 

Long  bowes,  VIIJ.  (an  essentially  English  weapon  that  had  not 

then  passed  out  of  use). 
Sheffes  of  airowes,  VIII. 
Calivers,  III. 
Morions,  III. 
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"A  quota  which  by  comparison  exceeded  that  of  most 
other  Lancashire  gentlemen." 

"  For  800  years  or  more  the  Traffords  have  been 
located  on  the  confines  of  Manchester,  and  have  watched 
its  growth  through  the  long  centuries  that  have  intervened 
since  the  time  when  a  progenitor,  in  the  days  of  Gurth 
and  Wamba,  first  settled  on  his  holding  near  the  ford 
where  a  branch  of  the  Roman  road  crossed  the  I r well. 
They  furnished  a  notable  example  of  a  family  holding 
its  lands  in  continuity  through  successive  generations, 
retaining  its  own,  but  seldom  or  never  enlarging  its 
domains  or  profiting  by  the  varying  vicissitudes  which 
enabled  many  of  its  neighbours  to  enrich  themselves. 

"The  protracted  struggle  of  the  Plantagenets  when 
the  descendants  of  the  Norman  barons  menaced  the 
Crown,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  destroyed  the 
flower  of  the  nobility  and  impoverished  the  nation,  left 
the  Traffords  unharmed. 

"Though  mating  with  the  noblest  and  most  powerful 
in  the  land  they  never  until  recent  years  attained  higher 
rank  than  the  knighthood  which  successive  representatives 
gained  by  their  own  good  swords,  and  though  their 
domains  have  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  those 
additions  have  been  the  results  of  the  prudent  alliances 
they  have  formed,  and  have  not  been  gifts  made  from 
the  forfeited  possessions  of  others. 

"  What  they  have  acquired  they  have  continued  to  hold. 
Permanence  seems  to  have  been  through  all  time  their 
distinguishing  characteristic,   and   in    this   sense    we    may 
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interpret  the   motto  of  their  house  :   '  Gripe  Griffin,  hold 
fast ! ' " 


The  "de"  was  not  prefixed  to  the  Trafford  name 
until  1 84 1.  A  most  unwise  addition  in  my  opinion,  as 
it  suggests  a  Norman  origin.  For  though  the  Traffords 
clearly  trace  descent  from  Gundred,  a  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  wife  of  Earl  Warren,  they  were  Lords 
of  Trafford  what  time  King  Canute  sat  by  the  seashore 
and  reproved  his  courtiers. 

James  Croston,  the  author  of  "County  Families  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  on  whose  interesting  book 
I  have  drawn  so  largely,  dwells,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
characteristic  "permanence"  of  the  Traffords.  Alas,  he 
spoke  too  soon.  No  longer  are  they,  and  never  more 
shall  they  be,   Traffords  of  Trafford. 

In  1897  Trafford,  the  "cradle  of  the  race,"  was  sold 
to  a  company. 

It  had  been,  we  know  with  certainty,  in  the  family 
for  at  least  927  years,  probably  much  longer. 

Perhaps,  as  the  renowned  Jack  Mytton  said  of  Halston  : 
"It  had  been  in  the  family  long  enough." 
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From    London   we   started    by   the   Antwerp  steamer  for 
Antwerp. 

Having  lionised  it,  we  started  next  day  for  Brussels. 
(N.B.  Twenty  -  three  years  afterwards  we  and  Florence 
slept  at  the  same  hotel  at  Antwerp,  and  a  happy  trio  we 
were. ) 

I  have  only  an  indistinct  recollection  of  passing  the 
Cenis.  From  Turin  we  started  in  the  diligence,  which 
dropped  us  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  a  wretched  inn, 
where  we  were  to  be  picked  up  by  another  conveyance. 

The  last-named  conveyance  carried  us  to  a  certain 
point,  when  we  had  to  mount  our  mules,  and  for  eight 
hours  we  plodded  on  through  the  snow,  steering  our 
course  by  the  poles  which  at  intervals  were  stuck  up  to 
mark  the  track. 

In  1842  I  had  descended  this  mountain  (the  Col  du 
Tende)  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  sledge.  We  reached  the 
top  before  nightfall,  and  took  the  diligence,  drawn  by 
mules,  and  descended  the  southern  slope  in  a  glorious 
moonlight  night  at  a  tremendous   pace. 

The  road,  as  everyone  knows,  is  like  a  corkscrew. 
Its  terrific  steepness  filled  Catherine  with  consternation, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  horrible  screeching  of   the 
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"break"  and  the  vociferating  of  the  conductor  and 
postillions.  I  thought  she  would  have  gone  into  a  fit. 
In   the  morning  we  got  to   Nice. 

One  day  Catherine  was  sitting  alone  in  our  room 
when  she  heard  a  violent  shriek  in  the  apartment  below. 
Then  hurried  steps  were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  lady,  "  ddshabilU"  rushed  into  the 
sitting-room  and  distractedly  dragged  Catherine  down- 
stairs into  a  half-darkened  sleeping  apartment  where  she 
found,  lying  on  the  bed,  the  lady's  uncle  with  his  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear. 

He  was  a  Frenchman.  It  was  to  the  shock  occasioned 
by  this  spectacle  that  Catherine  always  attributed  a  very 
serious  illness  that  befell  her  two  months  later. 

From  Florence  we  proceeded  in  a  vettura  to  Rome. 
We  slept  the  night  at  Arezzo,  and  here  it  was  that  we 
heard  the  screams  of  the  cock,  who  was  protesting  against 
being  slaughtered  for  our  supper.  Me  was  flung  on  the 
dish,  head,  comb,  and  legs,  with  the  agonies  of  death 
in  every  lineament  of  his  features. 

In  the  salle  a  manger  was  a  stuffed  calf  with  two 
heads— a  decided  instance  of  "two  heads  not  being  better 
than  one." 

We  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  went  thence  to  the 
Bagni  di  Lucca.  Never  shall  I  forget  what  an  enchanted 
spot  it  looked  as  we  reached  it  just  as  the  shades  of 
evening  were  falling,  and  the  countless  fire-flies  were 
flitting  amongst  the  dense  foliage  on  the  hillsides.  I 
little   thought   how  narrowly   I   should   escape  leaving  my 
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bones  in  that  fair  but  insidious  valley.  The  heat  was 
terrific,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  below  the  hills  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  taking  my  walk  in  the 
valley  when   the  dew  was  falling. 

I  was  attacked  with  rheumatic  gout  in  the  ankles, 
shoulders,  neck,  and  eyes.  My  sufferings  were  frightful. 
Night  and  day  I  writhed  in  pain.  How  tedious  sounded 
during  the  night  the  monotonous  tapping  of  the  tree 
louse. 

Catherine  nursed  me  like  an  angel,  but  she  grew 
thinner  and   thinner. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  get  out  in  a  bath-chair,  a  helpless 
cripple,  end  people  took  me  for  sixty  years  of  age. 

From  Pisa  I  went  (at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Leghorn  chaplain,  Mr  Gambier)  to  preach  at  Leghorn. 
There  was  a  collection  after  the  sermon  for  the  sufferers 
by  the  late  "inundation."  This  was  the  celebrated 
"  Piena "  which  submerged  the  entire  valley  of  the  Arno. 

I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Leaning  Tower  to  behold 
the  desolation  it  was  working.  Never  did  I  behold  such 
a  sight.  Houses,  haystacks,  cattle,  furniture,  trees  torn 
up  by  their  roots,  were  being  swept  away  in  one  seemingly 
universal  ruin. 

Well,  I  went  to  Leghorn  and  preached,  and  the 
collection  amounted  to  over  ^200. 

When  one  has  been  at  a  place  a  short  time  it  is  strange 
how  soon  its  most  remarkable  objects  cease  to  interest 
one.  I  hardly  saw  the  Leaning  Tower  or  the  Duomo 
or  the  Campo  Santo  once  in  a  week,  and  hardly  raised 
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my  eyes  to  look  at  them  after  I  had  been  in  Pisa  a 
month.  Pisa  disagreed  with  me,  but  on  reaching  Florence 
the  bracing  air  acted  on  me  like  magic,  and  I  was  well 
in  a  week. 

Catherine  was  expecting  to  be  a  mother,  and  I  was 
despatched  to  take  quarters  for  the  summer  at  the  Bagni 
di  Lucca.  I  took  the  ground  floor  of  the  best  house  in 
the  place,   with  a  wilderness  of  rooms. 

On  my  way  there  I  saw  five  miscreants  returning  from 
the  tribunals,  where  they  had  just  been  condemned  to 
death.  I  was  called  to  observe  their  father,  who  was 
explaining  to  the  crowd  by  pantomimic  gesture  the 
principle  of  the  guillotine,  by  which  his  ..sons  were  about 
to  suffer. 

We  were  hardly  settled  at  the  Bagni  when  I  received 
a  proposal  from  the  Leghorn  chaplain  to  take  his  duty 
for  four  months.  We  therefore  let  our  house,  and  for 
that  time  dwelt  at  Leghorn.  It  was  fearfully  hot  at 
Leghorn,  and  rejoiced  I  was  when,  towards  November 
1845,   tne  weather  at  last  broke. 

1  went  to  Florence,  and  took  a  house  in  the  Via  dei 
Servi ;  and  here  Catherine  was  delivered  of  a  son,  poor, 
dear  John  William  Rudolf,  now,  I  humbly  trust,  a  bright 
spirit  in  heaven.  A  beautiful,  bright  child  he  was.  How 
I  loved  him ! 

We  had  many  acquaintances  in  Florence,  so  gave 
this  winter  a  grand  "ball."  We  had  a  large  room  in 
our  house  well  suited  for  it.  I  wish  I  had  the  money 
back  in  my  pocket  now. 

Then  we  went  on  to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua,  Venice, 
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Drescia in    short,    over    the    same   ground    I    had   been 

before. 

Thence  to  Como,  and  over  the  Stelvio  Pass. 

On  the  north  of  the  Stelvio  I  began  to  be  greatly 
embarrassed  through  ignorance  of  the  language,  for  our 
Italian  vetturino  conveyed  us  on  to   Innspriick. 

The   poor  baby  was  often   sadly   tired  with  the  day's 

journey. 

We  slept  a  night  at  the  Baths  of  Kreutz,  and  went 
on 'to  Munich  and  Ratisbon.  We  saw  the  Walhalla,  and 
then  went  down  the  river  to  Lintz. 

There  was  a  cat  at  the  hotel,  and  our  baby  played 
with  it,  and  seemed  much  delighted.  We  came  to  the 
same  hotel  in  1847.     Alas!  alas!  the  cat  was  there  still. 

So  on  to  Vienna,  Prague,  and  by  river  to  Dresden. 
It  somehow  struck  me  that  the  city  as  I  approached  it 
had  a  dark,  sepulchral  look. 

We  took  lodgings  opposite  the  Hotel  de  France.  I 
now  took  lessons  in  German. 

We  went  to  the  fclc  in  the  Vogelwiesen.  It  was  a 
shooting  with  cross-bows  at  the  popinjay.  The  king  and 
queen  "assisted." 

We  admired  the  cemetery  on  our  way.  (Ah  !)  It  was 
a  period  of  much  happiness.  We  had  all  but  finished 
our  tour,  and  Catherine  looked  forward  with  intense 
pleasure  to  returning  amongst  her  relations  and  claiming 
their  admiration  for  our  beautiful  boy. 

But  the  black  shadow  of  a  grievous  affliction  was 
resting  on  our  path. 

Our  dear  baby   suddenly  sickened.     We  sent  for  the 
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doctor,   an   eminent  man,  and   he  pronounced   the  attack 
to  be  congestion  of  the  brain,   caused   by  teething. 

I  at  once  perceived  the  gravity  of  the  case.  Oh  !  the 
screams  of  that  darling  child  are  ringing  in  my  ears  while 
I  write  these  lines,  though  it  is  more  than  twenty-three 
years  ago! 

He  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  Catherine*  in  her  deep 
tribulation,  would  send  me  out  in  the  night,  or  when  the 
first  streak  of  morning  appeared,  to  the  chemist  for  some- 
thing which,  in  her  despair,  she  thought  might  benefit 
her  suffering  dear  one. 

I  think  it  was  the  third  night  of  the  poor  child's  illness 
when  he  appeared  to  be  much  quieter.  He  slept  with 
the  Italian  nurse,  and  Catherine  and  I  were  at  last  snatch- 
ing an  hour's  repose.  In  the  dead  of  night  Catherine  had 
stolen  to  her  baby's  bedside.  She  woke  me  up  with  an 
awful  shriek. 

I  sprang  from  my  bed,  and  found  Catherine  clasping 
to  her  bosom  our  poor,  dear  infant — our  only  child — our 
sweet,  pretty  Rudolf!  He  was  stone  dead — stone  cold! 
Oh,   I   never  shall  forget  that  hour! 

Catherine,  flung  herself  on  the  floor,  convulsed  with 
an  agony  of  grief.  Deep,  indeed,  was  my  own  affliction, 
as  I  had  a  dread  upon  me  (which  was  not  very  far 
from  being  realised)  that  we  should  never  have  another 
child. 

We  buried  our  dear  one  in  the  new  cemetery,  where 
I  bought  a  piece  of  land,  and  put  over  him  a  little  stone. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  trying  moments  of  all  was 
when  we   came  to  leave,  with   all  the  little 'things   rough 
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dried,  and  forming  part  of  our  travelling  effects — but  baby 
gone — and  we  two  alone. 

A  fresh  paroxysm  of  anguish  seemed  to  wring  poor 
Catherine's  very  soul,  and  it  made  my  heart  bleed  within 
me. 

But  we  were  still  young,  and  time  flew  on,  "  with 
healing  on  his  wings,"  and  though  our  consolation  was 
long  in  coming,  it  came  at  last. 

We  took  steamer  for  London,  and  later  arrived  as 
mourners  at  Catherine's  old  home,  which  almost  exactly 

three    years    before  she   had  left   as  a   bride.     The  

couple  came  on  a  visit,  the  wife  almost  hourly  "  expecting." 

Ah !  what  bitter  memories  the  sight  of  Catherine's 
sister  Laura's  infant  daily  recalled  to  poor  Catherine's 
mind. 

As  for  myself,  I  well  remember  the  repining  spirit 
with  which  I  contrasted  my  own  condition  and  prospects 

with   that  of  the husband,   with   youth,  wealth,  high 

position,  and  parental  joys  opening  before  him. 

Inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  Laura's 
infant  was  poor  Tottie,  whose  death,  in  1857,  almost  broke 
her  mother's  heart. 

Shortly  after,  the  wife  of gave  birth  to  an  idiot 

son  and  heir. 

It  pleased  God  to  give  us  Florence  in  the  place  of 
the  child  we  had  lost.  May  He  grant  that  this  lesson 
may  never  be  lost  upon  us. 

Early  in  February  1847  we  left  Trafford  for  London 
in  company  with  Lady  de  Trafford,  Belinda,  and  Harriette. 
Oh  dear!  how  that  old  lady  did  fidget  on  the  journey. 
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Belinda  went  with  us  to  Paris  where  we  took  an  Stage, 
119  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees.  We  had  some  pleasant 
outs  to  St  Cloud  and  elsewhere,  and  then  left  Paris  {via 
Metz),  and  arrived  at  Baden. 

The  season  drew  to  a  close,  but  before  we  started 
Catherine  again  had  hopes  of  motherhood.  Rather  em- 
barrassing,  as  we  were  starting  on  a  tour  in  the   East. 

Well,  we  started,  went  through  Carlsruhe,  Ulm, 
Augsburg,  and  Munich.  We  proceeded  to  Saltzburg, 
and  thence  to  Lintz,  and  there  we  once  more  saw  and 
caressed  the  cat  poor  baby  had  played  with. 

We  went  again  to  Vienna,  on  to  Presburg  and  Pesth. 

Down  the  Danube  I  made  an  awful  mull  by  stepping 
into  a  steamer  that  had  not  pratique.  Catherine  had  to 
join  rne  on  it.  It  was  nearly  empty  of  passengers,  but 
we  had  the  Bulgarian  lady  who  wished  to  share  my  room, 
also  a  filthy  old  bishop.  We  were  detained  at  Galatz 
many  days  waiting  for  the  sea-boat.     At  last  it  came. 

We  no  sooner  touched  salt  water  than  Catherine 
was  nearly  in  convulsions  with  sea-sickness.  A  nice 
look-out  with  2000  miles  of  sea  voyage  before  us. 

We  reached  the  Bosphorus  at  daybreak  in  a  dense 
fog.  Presently  the  mist  lifted  like  a  curtain,  and  we  saw 
the  gorgeous  diorama  of  the  Bosphorus  in  all  its  glory. 

We  did  Constantinople.  We  made  acquaintance,  and 
dined  with  Jochmus  Pasha. 

I  assisted  at  the  feast  of  Beiram.  I  caressed  an 
astonished  Turkish  dog  at  the  "sweet  waters,"  and  there 
we  took  ship  for  Smyrna. 

A   pasha  and    bevy  of  wives  were  sleeping  on    deck. 
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Catherine  cultivated  them,  and  gave  them  needles,  and 
taught  them  to  sew.  We  reached  Smyrna :  here  I  saw 
my  first  and  last  of  Asiatic  life. 

A  caravan  of  camels— some  recumbent  and  some 
standing  with  extended  necks — on  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
just  on  the  sky  line,  struck  me  as  singularly  picturesque. 

We  left  Smyrna  by  a  French  steamer :  a  rapid 
passage. 

They  put  us  ashore  at  the  quarantine  station  in  the 
Island  of  /Egina,  and  here  for  ten  mortal  days  we 
remained  in  a  wretched  room,  with  no  furniture  but  a 
trestle.  We  sat  on  our  boxes,  and  asked  one  another 
if  our  faces  were  clean. 

We  had  our  own  coffee,  and  a  drum  of  figs,  and 
little  enough  we  got  besides.  There  was  a  poor  German 
doctor  attached  to  the  station,  who  rejoiced  to  find  I  could 
speak  a  little  of  his  native  tongue. 

There  was  also  a  banished  archbishop,  who,  seeing 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Lyons,  fancied  I 
could  make  interest  to  obtain  his  relief.  Accordingly, 
he  brought  me  presents  of  fruit.  I  subsequently  (at 
Malta)  received  a  letter  from  him  inquiring  how  I  had 
sped. 

Our  captivity  was  ended. 

But  how  to  get  to  the  mainland  in  an  open  boat  in 
stormy  weather  was  the  question.  It  so  happened  that 
a  Norwegian  corvette,  the  Nordstjcrnen,  sent  its  boat 
to  the  island  to  have  its  papers  examined.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  captain,  asking  for  a  passage  to  Athens,  and 
sent    it  by  the  boat,  and   shortly  after  the    boat  returned 
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and  took  Catherine  off;  leaving  me  to  follow  with  luggage 
in  a  caique.  After  a  somewhat  perilous  voyage  I  reached 
the  ship. 

Most  providential  it  was  that  we  had  not  attempted 
to  make  passage  by  a  small  boat,  for  shortly  after  there 
arose  a  hurricane  in  which  no  small  boat  could  have  lived. 
It  nearly  unroofed  the  whole  of  Athens.  The  wind  was 
contrary,  and  we  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  classic  Bay 
of  Salamis.  Our  masts  were  struck,  and  three  anchors 
lost.  The  storm  was  so  violent  that  as,  I  paced  the  deck 
even  in  that  sheltered  harbour,  I  often  had  to  hold  on 
by  the  gunwales  to  prevent  myself  from  being  blown 
over. 

The  captain  was  most  kind.  He  had  in  a  box  two 
white  snakes,  such  nice  pets ! 

One  of  the  officers  was  named  Laus.  I  met  him 
again  in  command  of  a  steamer  at  Bergen  in  1852,  and 
he  then  rendered  me  an  essential  service. 

Next  morning  we  had  glorious  weather,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  the  good  ship  Nordstjemen  calmly  glided  into 
the  Pirceus. 

Well,  we  "did"  Athens.  Captain  Groen  of  the 
Nordstjcrncn  dined  with  us  on  Christmas  Day.  We  had 
a  bustard  for  dinner. 

I  preached  at  the  English  church,  and  had  tea  with 
the  chaplain. 

I  met  in  the  street  Madame  "  Theotoki,"  ci-devant 
Lady  Ellenborough.  She  was  evidently  bothered  to  make 
out  where  she  had  seen  me.  We  dined  with  Sir  Edmund 
(afterwards    Lord)    Lyons,    and    met    there    Sir     Richard 
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Church,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Greek  war  of  independ- 
ence,    lie  had,  he  said,  never  seen  a  railway. 

We  started  for  Corinth.  I  was  fool  enough  to  make 
an  expedition  in  search  of  some  newly-excavated  bronzes. 

It  was  pitch  dark  ere  I  reached  the  ship.  If  my 
coming  had  been  expected  by  the  natives  I  should  have 
been  captured  or  perhaps  murdered. 

We  reached  Patras,  and  dined  at  Consul  Wood's. 
I  was  asked  to  do  duty  on  board  the  Fantome  (Captain 
le   Hardy),  which   I   did. 

Did  the  same  at  the  consulate  ;  officers  of  the  Fantome 
attended. 

A  middy  asked  leave  to  stay  till  evening.  When 
the  ship's  boat  came  for  him  at  dark  he  and  the  sailors 
were  marched  off  to  prison  on  suspicion  of  their  being 
abettors  of  some  seditious  proceedings  which  had  lately 
taken  place.  This  outrage  on  the  British  flag  highly 
incensed  the  captain,  and  still  more  the  captain  of  the 
Spitfire,  which  had  just  arrived.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Don  Pacifico  affair  it  very  nearly  led  to  a  European 
War.  The  French  ambassador  left  London.  Our  fleet 
was  ordered  to  the  Pirceus. 

It  was  in  the  debate  on  these  proceedings  that  Lord 
Palmerston  made  his  memorable  speech  which  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  an  orator.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons.  I  wrote  on  this  subject  several 
letters,  which  appeared  in  the  Globe,  the  paper  which  was 
Lord   Palmerston's  principal  organ. 

We  left  Patras  in  the  Ardent,  an  English  government 
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packet.  It  blew  a  hurricane  for  sixty  mortal  hours.  How 
Catherine  survived  I  cannot  tell.  My  own  nervous  system 
was  fearfully  shattered,  but  as  soon  as  we  got  into  port 
Catherine  demolished  a  quarter  of  a  turkey  and  a  bottle 

of  porter. 

The  bishop  called,  and  we  dined  with  him.  We  were 
at  an  Admiralty  ball.  Sir  William  Parker,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet,  was  very  attentive  and  kind. 

In  the  harbour  I  saw  the  Trafalgar,  which  I  had  seen 
launched. 

We  left  Malta.  On  board  was  the  brother  of  my 
college  friend,  Robke.  He  was  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Avenger. 

We   here   lighted    on    Sir    T S travelling   as 

steerage  passenger,  and  living  on  a  packet  of  oatmeal. 
He  had  to  pay  six  francs  a  day  for  board    all  the  same ! 

Catherine  ao-ain  almost  in  convulsions  from  sea-sickness, 
but  we  presently  got  into  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  still 
water.     We  passed  by  /Etna. 

The  revolution  of  1848  had  just  begun.  Messina  had 
risen  in  revolt,  and  the  fortress  had  bombarded  the  town, 
so  we  did  not  go  on  shore.  We,  however,  went  on  board 
the  Bulidog  war  steamer. 

The  wind  had  now  gone  down,  and  the  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  glass. 

We  went  on  shore  at  Naples  for  a  few  hours,  and  old 
memories  crowded  upon  me. 

We  went  on  shore  to  see  Gasparoni  at  Civita  Vecchio. 

Pio  Nono  had  just  been  elected  Pope,  and  had  come 
out  as  a  reformer. 
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A  few  hours  before  we  got  to  Leghorn  we  were  caught 
in  a  fearful  storm.  We  had  three  miles  to  go  in  an 
overloaded  boat  from  the  "roads"  to  the  harbour.  I 
thought  each  moment  would  have  been  our  last. 

We  reached  the  land.  How  delightful  it  was  to  look 
from  the  windows  of  the  San  Marco  Hotel  on  the  angry 
sea  and  hear  the  rain  pattering  on  the  panes  of  glass. 

We  halted  at  Pisa  one  night,  and  went  on  to  Florence. 
Suddenly  we  heard  that  Paris  was  in  revolt.  Weather 
grew  hazy  and  semaphore  would  not  work.  Intense  ex- 
citement. Then  came  the  news  of  the  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe.  We  were  at  a  court  ball.  The  bands  of 
etiquette  were  dissolved ;  grand  duke  and  courtiers 
gossipping  together  like  so  many  quidnuncs  at  a  London 
club. 

We  rushed  from  Florence  over  the  old  track — Lucca, 
Carrara,  Spezzia,  Genoa,  and  Turin  —  and  crossed  the 
Cenis  in  the   "  traino,"  and  reached  Geneva. 

On  to  Berne  and  Basle,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  Hotel 
de   Russie  in   Baden-Baden. 

We  took  a  flat  on  the  Graben.  This  was  at  the  end 
of  April.  The  (lames  of  revolution  rapidly  encircled  us, 
and  we  hardly  knew  whether  it  were  safe  to  remain  in 
Baden. 

I  determined  to  go  and  reconnoitre,  and  repaired  to 
Freiburg,  which  I  had  heard  was  about  to  be  stormed. 
The  story  of  the  train  being  fired  into  and  one  of  my 
fellow-passengers  being  killed  is  familiar  to  all  who  are 
likely  to  read  these  memoirs. 

How    I    was    mobbed    by    the    Badeners   when    I   got 
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back,  so  eager  were  they  to  hear  the  news !  This  spring 
(1848)  I  again  fell  terribly  ill.  Rheumatic  gout,  even 
worse  than   I  had  at  Lucca,  laid  hold  upon  me. 

Again  1  counted  the  weary  nights.  I  saw  first  the 
white  then  the  red  horse-chestnuts  come  into  gflorious 
flower,  and  then  almost  into  fruit.  A  blessing  it  was 
Catherine  could  still  nurse  me.  Slowly  I  recovered, 
but  I  shall  feel  the  effects  of  that  illness  to  my  last 
hour. 

One  evening  Catherine  was  taken  ill,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  the  child  was  born. 

My  first  feeling  was  one  of  disappointment  that  it  was 
not  a  boy. 

I  do  trust  that,  whichever  of  God's  blessings  I  may 
fail  to  acknowledge,  I  may  always,  at  all  events,  be  duly 
grateful  for  the  gift  of  the  dear  child  He  gave  me 
then! 

Again  the  leaves  began  to  fell  and  the  shadows  to 
lengthen.  A  few  solitary  gamblers  still  gathered  round 
the  table  in  the  half  dark  Kursaal.  So  we  bade  adieu  to 
Baden-Baden,  and  with  baby  and  our  pretty  nurse  Jiilchen 
we  started  homewards,  and,  sleeping  at  Mayence  arid 
Verviers  on  the  way,   reached    Brussels. 

But  Brussels  was  dull.  I  could  not  get  through  the 
days,  and  especially  the  time  from  dark  until  dinner,  so  we 
left  Brussels  and  went  lo  Wiesbaden.  Time  was  up,  so 
we  dropped  down  the  Rhine,  got  to  Verviers  that  night, 
and  went  on  to  Ostend,  took  ship,  and  reached  London 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  three  quarters. 

We  went  on  to  Shrewsbury,  and  just  caught  the  train 
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to  Baschurch  (the  railway  had  lately  been  opened),  and  got 
to  Petton. 

We  spent  the  winter  in  Leamington,  where  among  many 
friends  we  saw  something  of  the  Ellis  Cunliffes.  This 
spring  (1850)  the  match  between  Randolphus  de  Trafford 
and   Lady  Adelaide  Cathcart  was  announced. 

The  summer  was  approaching,  and  we  started  off  to 
(of  all  the  places  in  the  world)  Slyne.  I  confess  I  liked 
Slyne.  I  felt  at  last  I  had  something  like  a  pied  a  terre. 
But  Catherine  abhorred  it  and  no  wonder ! 

In  1 85 1  we  went  for  a  jaunt  to  Ireland,  and  stayed  some 
time  at  Cork.  At  the  Cork  ball  we  met  Ellis  Cunliffe ! 
He  gave  me  a  capital  day's  snipe-shooting  and  a  dinner 
at  the  barracks,  but  I  do  not  think  he  saw  my  child. 

In  May  1852  I  bolted  off  to  Norway.  My  heart  was 
full  to  bursting  when  I  bade  adieu  to  Catherine  and 
Florence.  I  went  from  Liverpool  to  Hull,  and  arrived 
at  Christiania  per  courier  steamer.  I  halted  there  a  clear 
day  in  order  to  provide  myself  with  a  carriole.  I  got  to 
Bolstodoren,  and  fished  there  with  small  success. 

Thence  1  went  to  Bergen.  The  captain  of  the  steamer 
refused  to  take  my  carriole  ;  but  I  suddenly  recognised  in 
him  Lieutenant  Laus  of  the  Nordstjemeny  in  which  I  passed 
the  night  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis  in  1847.  He  at  once 
made  all  things  pleasant. 

All  this  time,  I  should  say,  Catherine  (with  Florence) 
was  at  Baden-Baden. 

In  1853  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  de  Trafford  died  within 
a  month  of  each  other. 

The    year    was    closing.     We    went    to    Trafford    for 
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Christmas :  the  last  we  spent  there  before  I  came  into 
the  living  of  Eccleston. 

The  rest  of  my  life  is  it  not  written  in  my  diary  ?  which 
I   commenced  on   ist  January   1854. 

11  So  ends  this  sad,  eventful  story  !  " 

I  began  this  queer  piece  of  autobiography  on  the  21st 
of  July  1863.  I  finish  it  to-day,  the  14th  of  November 
1870.  Seven  years!  and  what  eventful  ones.  Thank 
God,  I  have  been  spared  to  finish  it!  Someone  may, 
perhaps,  read  it  with  interest  hereafter ! 
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THE    CUNLIFFES   OF   CUNLIFFE, 
HOLLINGS,    AND   WYCOLLAR 

With  me  the  name  of  the  Sparlings  of  Beaumont  Cote 
is  (as  far  as  I  know)  destined  to  die  out — a  fact 
sufficient,  it  would  seem,  to  make  the  great  Liverpool 
merchant  turn  in  his  grave  in  Walton  Churchyard. 

Born  at  Baden-Baden  on  the  5th  of  June  1848,  I 
(part  editor  and  part  writer  of  these  records)  became  on 
the  17th  of  July  1S67  the  wife  of  Ellis  Brooke  Cunliffe, 
a  descendant  of  the yotmger^  but  male,  line  of  the  Cunliffes 
of  Cunliffe,  Hollings,  and  Wycollar,  and,  later,  of  Acton 
Park,  Wrexham. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Cunliffe  different 
writers  give  different  versions. 

In  "  Mamecestre  "  58  of  the  Cheetham  Society's 
publications,  under  the  head  of  "Adam  de  Cundecliffe," 
the  original  form  of  the  existing  surname  of  Cunliffe,  we 
have  :  "  The  name  is  doubtless  local,  from  Cunliffe,  a  parish 
in  the  township  of  Rishton,  parish  of  Blackburn.  There 
was  of  old  a  Cunisclyfe  in  County  Northumberland." 

Further  on  we  read  it  is  from  "  Cund, — known; 
also  a  kind,  sort,  or  likeness  ;  or  Cynd  :  Cliff  and  Clif 
from  cleofian, — to  cleave  a  cliff — "the  well-known  or 
Cleft  Rock." 

Baines,  in  his   "History  of  Lancashire,"  says:    "The 
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name  of  Cunliffe  has  been  variously  spelled  :  there  are 
vouchers  as  far  back  -as  the  time  of"  Henry  the  VHIth  and 
one  of  Edward  the  1st  which  show  that  it  has  been  written, 
i  de  Conlive,  2  Cundlyfe,  3  Condlif,  4  Condlyfe,  5  Cundliffe, 
6  Cunlyfe,  7  Conlyfe,  and  8  Cunliffe.  The  present  way 
of  spelling  was  not  settled  till  about  James  the  Ist's  time. 
The  name  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  compounded  of 
Cun  or  Con — to  give  or  grant,  and  life.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  family  that  a  Saxon  prince  or  leader 
granted  to  one  of  their  ancestors  a  certain  portion  of 
land,  with  the  appellation,  '  I  give  you  this  land  to  life 
or  support  yourself  upon.'  From  which  circumstance 
the  land  was  called  Cun-life,  and  as  the  family  lived  upon 
it  from  that  time,  the  name  became  Cunliffe.  This  land, 
so  granted,  lies  in  the  hundred  and  parish  of  Blackburn, 
in  the  townships  of  Billington,  Rishton  and  Harwood. 
On  the  domain  is  an  old  hall  near  Billington  .called 
Cunliffe  House,  between.  Hollings  and  Whailey :  the 
high  land  above  it  is  called  Cunliffe  Moor  or  Cunliffe 
Edge.  The  Saxon  terms  '  Cun '  or  '  Con '  are  still  in 
vulgar  use  for   'to  give,'  as   'I   con  you  thanks.'" 

Burke  says :  "  The  Cunliffes  claim  Saxon  origin ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  rolls  of  Clitheroe  Castle  that 
they  were  seated  in  Lancashire  from  a  very  early  period, 
deriving  descent  from  Adam  de  Conlive,  living  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  1st,  1274,  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  estate  of  Cunliffe  near  Billington.  Adam  de 
Conlive  is  mentioned  with  the  Traffords  and  several 
others  in  a  deed  connected  with  the  manor  of  Manchester." 

Burke   further  says  that:    "John   Cunliffe    of   Hollins 
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who  married  first  a  daughter  of  Hartley  of  Winewall, 
and  secondly  Mary,  daughter  of  Ralph  Cheatham  of 
Castleton  near  Rochdale,  being  opposed  to  Cromwell's 
measures,  had  his  estate  sequestrated  and  a  garrison 
placed  in  his  house  at  Hollins.  But,  having  previously 
been  engaged  on  the  Parliamentary  side,  he  afterwards 
received  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal  from  Charles 
the   Ilnd." 

The  Cheathams  of  Castleton,  who,  I  believe,  were 
linen  drapers,  were  wealthy  people,  for  an  old  Lanca- 
shire saying  still  obtains — i.e.  "As  Rich  as  Cheatham  o' 
Castleton." 

"In  1 7 15  Samuel  Chetham  married  Mary  the  daughter 
of  James  Holt  of  Castleton,  and  her  three  sisters  con- 
veyed to  him  their  portions,  and  he  then  became  possessed 
of  the  whole  estate,  and  in  17 19  rebuilt  the  Hall.  He 
was  High  Sheriff  for  Lancashire  in  1738."     (Burke.) 

I  conclude  that  during'  the  war  between  the  king 
and  the  Parliament  the  Cheathams  must  have  lost  their 
estate  and  by  the  above  prudent  marriage  regained   it. 

In  1783  it  was  sold  to  John  Walmesley,  merchant,  of 
Rochdale,  who  sold  it  to  Thomas  Smith,  fifth  son  of 
John  Smith  of  Sparth,  whose  daughter  Ellen  married  John 
Entwisle  of  Foxholes. 

The  author  of  "  The  Makers  of  Liverpool "  says : 
"  The  Cunliffe  family  had  a  grant  of  lands  towards  the 
end  of  the  13th  century";  but  "according  to  the 
tradition  in  the  family,  sent  by  Mr  Cunliffe  of  Wy collar 
to  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe  when  he  received  his  baronetcy,  the 
estate   of   Cunliffe,  which    can    still  be  traced    in  Cunliffe 
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Moor  and   Cimliffe   Edge,  not    far   from  Whalley,  was  a 
grant  in   Saxon  times." 

The  Cunliffes  were  unlucky  when  the  Danes  landed — 
unlucky  both  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  those  of  Charles 
the  First,  and,  indeed,  up  to  quite  recent  times  in  Lanca- 
shire were  called  the  ''  Luckless." 

Harland,  in  his  "  Lancashire  Legends,"  rashly,  and  quite 
erroneously,  states  that  the  family  is  extinct!  Had  he 
stated  that  the  direct  elder  branch  was  extinct  in  the  male 
line,  surviving  only  in  the  Cunliffe-Owens,  who  descend 
from  Elizabeth  Cunliffe  (wife  of  Samuel  Scargill  of  Thorpe 
Hall,  North  Sheffield),  he  would  have  been  more  correct. 

The  descent  of  the  younger,  but  male*  line  from 
Adam  de  Conlive  is  perfectly  clear :  it  is  represented 
by  the  present  baronet,  Sir  Robert  Alfred  Cunliffe  of 
Acton. 

Harland  proceeds  to  say  that :  •'  Wycollar  Hall  near 
Colne  was  long  the  seat  of  the  Cunliffes  of  Billington. 
They  were  noted  persons  in  their  day,  and  the  names 
of  successive  members  of  the  family  are  attached  to 
documents  relating  to  the  property  of  the  Abbots  of 
Whalley.  But  evil  days  came,  and  their  ancestral  estates 
passed  out  of  their  hands.  In  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth their  loyalty  cost  them  dear,  and  ultimately  they 
retired  to  Wycollar  with  a  remnant  of  their  once  extensive 
estates." 

Harland  continues:  "Wycollar  Hall  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins  ;  little  but  the  antique  fireplace  remains  entire,  and 
even  the  room  alluded  to  in  the  following  legend  cannot 
now  be  identified  :— " 
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"  Tradition  says  that  once  every  year  a  spectre  horse- 
man visits  Wycollar  Hall.  He  is  attired  in  the  costume 
of  the  early  Stuart  period,  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse 
are  of  the  most  uncouth  description.  On  the  evening  of 
the  visit,  the  weather  is  always  wild  and  tempestuous. 
There  is  no  moon  to  light  the  lonely  roads,  and  the 
residents  of  the  district  do  not  venture  out  of  their 
cottages. 

"  When  the  wind  howls  the  loudest,  the  horseman  can 
be  heard  dashing  up  the  road  at  full  speed,  and  after 
crossing  the  narrow  bridge,  he  suddenly  stops  at  the 
door  of  the   Hall. 

"  The  rider  then  dismounts,  and  makes  his  way  up 
the  broad  oaken  stairs  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house. 
Dreadful  screams  are  then  heard,  which  soon  subside 
into  groans.  The  horseman  then  makes  his  appearance 
at  the  door — at  once  mounts  his  steed,  and  gallops  off 
down  the  road  he  came. 

"His  body  can  be  seen  through  by  those  who  may 
chance  to  be  present.  His  horse  appears  to  be  wild  with 
rage,  and  its  nostrils  stream  with  fire.  The  tradition  is 
that  one  of  the  Cunliffes  murdered  his  wife  in  that 
room,  and  that  the  spectre  horseman  is  the  ghost  of  the 
murderer,  who  is  doomed  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  the 
home  of  his  victim."  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  John  Hey- 
wood  of  Deansgate,  Manchester,  for  his  kind  permission 
to  quote  this  version  of  the  "  Cunliffe  Ghost  Story  "  from 
Harland's  "  Lancashire  Legends." 

Halliwell  Sutcliffe  in  his  novel,  "Mistress  Bar- 
bara   Cunliffe,"    gives    a    more    prosaic    version    of    the 
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ghost  story.      He    also    well    describes    Wycollar    village 
thus  : 

"  A  true  Dene,  this  bonnie  Wycollar — narrow,  moor- 
rimmed,  yet  with  a  wealth  of  softness  in  it — the  greater 
for  the  contrast  with  the  bleak  uplands  that  shut  it 
in." 

"  The  charm  it  had  of  old,  it  had  to-day — the  strange 
and  never-varying  charm  that  spelt  Wycollar.  The  path 
beside  the  stream  was  spanned  by  as  many  bridges  almost 
as  there  were  houses  in  the  hamlet.  Here  was  a  solid 
length  of  stone,  so  long  it  seemed  at  first  it  must  be  a 
trunk  of  beech  or  ash  ;  then  came  a  dainty  bridge  with 
a  double  arch,  with  wall  flowers  growing  in  every  cranny 
that  could  harbour  soil  ;  after  that  a  one-arched  bridge, 
and  so  on  all  down  the  stream  way  till  the  road  ran 
free  of  houses  out  to   Lanshaw   Brigg." 

He  also  describes  the  visit  of  Barbara  Cunliffe  and 
her  lover  to  the  ruined  Hall,  "  which  was  steeped  to  its 
roof  stones  with  memories  of  roysterers  dead  and  gone. 
The  main  gate  and  the  main  door,  with  its  two  holly 
trees  over-topping  the  house  gables,  stood  open,  and 
they  passed  into  the  great  dining-hall.  A  hall  for  wassail 
and  for  feast,  with  its  twelve  windows  looking  toward  the 
south,  its  height  and  length  and  breadth.  The  dogs  still 
stood  within  the  fireplace,  under  the  great  chimney,  and 
fronting  the  stone  seat,  where  twenty  folk  could  fore- 
gather of  a  winter's  even,  and  listen  to  the  trumpet  of 
the  wind  high  up  among  the  moors,  and  pass  the  bowl 
with  ever-gaining  speed.  The  little  oven  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  hearth — the  door  to  the  inner  room,  with  the 
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date  1596  upon  it — all  was  familiar  to  Barbara,  as  if  she, 
a  Cunliffe,  had  lived  with  the  Cunliffes  of  the  old  time 
and  had  sal:  at  meat  with  them." 

In  the  course  of  some  correspondence  I  held  with 
Mr  H  alii  well  Sutcliffe,  he  wrote:  "With  regard  to  the 
Cunliffes,  the  name  has  always  had  a  kind  of  magic  for 
me — it  seemed  to  embody  the  wild,  hard-riding  Saga 
tales  which  have  gathered  so  thickly  about  Wycollar. 
Wycollar  enthralled  me  so  long  ago — enthralls  me  still, 
so  that  I  cannot  get  away  from  it ;  I  just  begin  gossiping 
at  once  when  I  meet  one  of  the  few  people  who  have  a 
real  interest  in  the  Happy  Valley." 

Mr  Hailiwell  Sutcliffe  calls  the  "Riding  Squire" 
Simon.  But  I  have  his  authority  for  saying  he  "  imagined  " 
this  name.  There  is  no  "  Simon"  in  the  pedigree.  The 
ghost  appears  (according  to  Harlan d)  in  early  Stuart 
costume,  but  the  belief  must,  I  think,  have  originated  in 
the  misdeeds  of  "one  Robert  de  Cundecliff,  Nuper  de 
Whilpshire,  gent,  who  was  outlawed  at  Lancaster  26th 
of  February  1 5 1 5,  for  the  murder  and  death  of  Elias 
Wode,  feloniously  killed  by  him  at  the  suit  of  Margaret 
Wode,  widow  of  Elias  ;  and  he  was  found  by  inquisi- 
tion taken  13th  March  151 5  to  have  been  seised  of 
a  messuage,  20  acres  of  land,  10  of  meadow,  10  of 
pasture,  4  of  wood,  20  of  moor  or  turbary  in  Billington, 
held  of  the  Abbot  of  Whalley,  and  of  a  messuage 
in  Whilpshire  worth  40/-  held  from  the  King."  (See 
Whitakei's  "Whalley.") 

The  inference  is  that  the  romantic  tales  in  Harland's 
"Legends"  and  in  "Mistress   Barbara   Cunliffe"  are  the 
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inventions    of   the    country   folk,— inventions    which    have 
lost  nothing  in  passing  from  generation  to  generation.* 

Observe  that  Harland  says:  "the  trappings  of  his 
horse  are  of  the  most  uncouth  description."  This  seems 
to  lit  in  with  what  would  be  the  appearance  of  an  outlaw's 


ghost ! 


There  is  no  really  accurate  pedigree  of  the  Cunliffe 
family  before  Henry  the  Seventh's  time — 1485.  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  loss  of  the  old  estate  of  Cunliffe 
sufficiently  account  for  this. 

Most  genealogists  receive  a  check  in  their  investiga- 
tions about  this  period  of  the  history  of  different  families. 

We  know,  however,  with  certainly  that  Robert  Cunliffe 
was  seated  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(1560)  at  Rollings,  in  Lancashire,  and  that  his  great '-grand- 
father  lost  the  estate  of  Cunliffe  owing  to  the  troubles 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Foster,  in  his  "  Lancashire  Pedigrees,"  states  :  "  This 
family  suffered  much  in  the  old  times  from  the  Danes 
when  they  landed  at  Ribchester,  and  laid  all  before  them 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Few  Saxon  families  escaped, 
save  the  Towneleys  and  Shcrburnes,  who  fled  to  the 
mountains.  The  Cunliffes  fled  Rossendale  way,  but 
suffered   most  in   lying  nearest   their    landing   place :    but 

*  Mr  John  William  Cunliffe,  ninth  in  descent  from  John  Cunliffe 
of  Rollings,  has  a  different  theory  about  the  Cunliffe  Ghost  Story.  His 
inquiries  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  apparition  is  confined  to  Wycollar, 
and  assuming  the  ghost  to  be,  as  tradition  states,  that  of  a  wife  murderer, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  murderer  must  have  been  a  Hartley 
whose  descendant  married  Nicholas  Cunliffe  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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what  completed  the  ruin  of  the  estate  was  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
during  which  it  was  frequently  plundered  by  each  party 
alternately.  On  the  accession  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
the  CunlifTes  were  further  distressed  by  the  overbearing 
tyranny  of  the  Stanleys,  then  great  favourites  with  the 
Kincr.  The  result  of  this  combination  of  disasters  was 
that  the  family  estates  were  eventually  mortgaged  to  one 
Walmesley  an  attorney,  and  not  having  been  redeemed, 
were  lost  to  the  family,  and  ever  since  remained  with 
the  heirs  of  Walmesley." 

From  the  "one  Walmesley  an  attorney"  descended, 
as  I  have  said,  the  celebrated  Judge  Walmesley,  Lord 
Petre,  the  Petres  of  Dunkenhalgh,  and  my  grandmother, 
the  wife  of  William  Sparling  of  Petton.  The  Petres  of 
Dunkenhalgh  still  own  Cunliffe.  Sir  Foster  Cunliffe,  in 
some  family  records  he  left  behind  hirn,  says  :  "  He  had 
known  someone  who  had  seen  Cunliffe,  a  timber  house 
laro-e,  old  and  ruinous."  Even  this  has  now  disappeared, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  modern  farmhouse. 

Now  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  the  Cunliffes, 
between  1274  and  1560,  should  have  lost  an  estate  to 
the  Walmesleys,  and  that  about  400  years  later  a 
descendant  of  that  "Walmesley  an  attorney"  should 
have  brought  an  estate  to  the  Cunliffes. 

Robert  Cunliffe  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Henry,  who  married  a  Wood  of  Woodhead. 
He,  again,  had  a  son  Nicholas,  who  married  Christobel, 
daughter  of  H.   H indie. 

To  them  were  born  many  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
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was  John,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  or  Isobel  Robinson 
of  Rough  Lee.  The  youngest  was  Robert  Cunliffe  of 
Sparth. 

The  Cunliffes  of  Sparth  were  Puritans,  and  I  have 
heard  that  an  heiress  of  Sparth  was  disinherited  for 
marrying  a  Catholic. 

To  return  to  John  the  eldest. 

His  son  Nicholas  acquired  Wycollar  by  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  Hartleys.  They  had  a  son,  John  of 
Hollins,  sixth  in  descent  from  Robert  of  Elizabeth's  rekm. 
He  married  (as  I  have  already  quoted  from  Burke)  first 
a  Hartley  of  Winewall,  and  secondly  Mary,  a  daughter 
of  Ralph   Cheatham. 

By  his  wife  Mary  he  had  (besides  daughters)  two 
sons,  Nicholas  of  Wycollar,  and  Ellis,  who  was  a  fellow 
of  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge.  These  married  sisters — 
the   Fosters  of  Airton. 

But  the  direct  elder  line  was  to  die  out. 

Nicholas  had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  Ellis, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Lister,  and  from  them 
descend  the  Lister  Kayes.  The  elder  son,  John  of  Hollins 
and  Wycollar,  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Henry, 
who  never  married,  left  his  estate  to  his  great- nephew, 
Henry  Owen  (the  grandson  of  his  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth 
Scargill),  with  orders  to  assume  the  name  and  arms  of 
Cunliffe. 

Henry  Owen-Cunliflfe  proved  to  be  frightfully  ex- 
travagant, and  lost  money  in  some  wild  mining  ventures 
at  Pately  Bridge.  He  finally  mortgaged  the  estates 
to    his    wife's    cousin,    the    Rev.    J.    Oldham    of   Dulwich 
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College.  He  foreclosed  in  1841,  and  though  he  never 
wenl  near  the  place,  and  allowed  all  the  timber  to  be 
cut  down,  and  the  house  to  fall  to  ruins,  he  would  not 
sell  it  to  a  descendant  of  the  Cunliffes.  Though  the 
Cunliffe-Owens  made  several  offers  in  later  years,  he 
replied  that  "  Wycollar  was  not  for  sale."  Though  a 
man  of  God,  he  had  a  vein  of  spite  in  his  character,  for  he 
eventually  did  sell  Wycollar  to  John  Wilkinson  Warney, 
Esq.,   Barrister-at-law,  of  Fence  End,  near  Colne. 

It  was  subsequently  bought  for  a  mere  song  by  a 
man  named  Richard  Hartley,  who  claimed  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Piers  Hartley  of  Wycollar  of  Henry  the 
Seventh's  time. 

The  extravagance  of  Henry  Owen  (or  Cunliffe)  was 
proverbial.  Indeed,  I  was  told  by  an  old  man  in  Wycollar 
village  "  that  fowk  said  if  owd  Henry  had  owned  aw 
Trawden  he  would  have  managed  to  shut  it." 

He  was  known  as  the  cock-fighting  squire.  They 
still  tell  in  the  village  how,  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
he  had  a  mirror  placed  by  his  bedside,  so  that  he  could, 
from  his  bed,  watch  a  main  of  cocks  fought  on  the  floor 
of  his  sick-room. 

Had  Henry  Owen  (or  Cunliffe)  been  commonly 
prudent,  his  niece,  Mary  Owen,  would  have  inherited 
Wycollar,   for  he  had  adopted  her  in  default  of  issue. 

But  there  was  nothing  left  to  inherit,  and  she  ended 
her  exemplary  life  in  anything  but  affluence.  This  brings 
us  to  the  end  of  the  direct  elder  branch  of  the  Cunliffes, 
for,  as   I  have  said,  the  last   of  the  name  was  Elizabeth, 


the  wife  of  Samuel  ScargilL 
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In  1903  I  (by  the  kindness  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Aspinall 
of  Stand'en)  was  enabled  to  spend  a  long  day  at  Wycollar. 
Finding  the  gates  locked  and  the  surrounding  walls 
high,  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  on  being  assured 
by  a  villager  that  entrance  was  impossible.  Much  argu- 
ment seemed  to  be  wasted,  till  I  mentioned  my  name 
was  Cunliffe.  The  name  acted  like  a  charm  ;  difficulties 
disappeared,  a  ladder  was  at  our  disposal,  willing  hands 
helping  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  stood  within  the 
ruined  Hall. 

Sad  it  was  to  reflect  that  it  had  only  taken  sixty-two 
years  to  effect  the  ruin  around  us.  Ferns  and  harebells 
grew  in  crannies  above  the  great  fireplace.  This  fireplace, 
which  is  still  (in  1903)  in  good  preservation,  is  described 
by  Baines  in  his  "History  of  Lancashire";  he  also  adds 
something  of  the  family  history,  and  a  description  of  primi- 
tive manners,  which  occurs  in  a  family  MS.  of  the  Cunliffes. 

"At  Wycollar  Hall  the  family  usually  kept  open 
house  the  twelve  days  before  Christmas.  This  enter- 
tainment was  (in)  a  large  hall  of  curious  ashlar  work  (at) 
a  long  table.  Plenty  of  furmety  like  new  milk,  in  a 
morning,  made  of  husked  wheat,  boiled  and  roasted  beef, 
with  a  fat  goose,  and  a  pudding,  with  plenty  of  good  beer 
for  dinner.  A  roundabout  fireplace,  surrounded  with  stone 
benches,  where  the  young  folks  sat  and  cracked  nuts  and 
diverted  themselves ;  and  in  this  manner  the  sons  and 
daughters  p-0t  match i nor  without  going  much  from  home." 

Now  to  return  to  Ellis,  who  was  the  younger  brother 
of  Nicholas,  son  of  John  of  the  Hollings.  This  Ellis 
became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  chaplain 
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to  Charles  the  Second,  who  gave  him  the  living  of  New- 
market in  addition  to  that  of  Etwell.  His  elder  brother, 
Nicholas,  had  married  the  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Mr  Foster  of  Airton,  and  Ellis  married  her  elder  sister. 

They  had  a  son,  Foster.  He  was  a  seven-months' 
child,  and  was  so  small  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
put  into  the  silver  cup  given  to  him  by  his  godfather, 
Charles  the  Second.  But  he  thrived,  and  became  a 
famous  Liverpool  merchant,  and  one  (like  my  great  grand- 
father, John  Sparling  of  St  Domingo)  of  the  makers  of 
Liverpool.  He  was  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinguished benefactor  of  the  Blue-coat  School. 

He  bought  Saighton  Grange,  which  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  both  his  sons — Sir  Ellis  and  Sir  Robert.  The 
monuments  of  both  are  in  Bruera  Church.  The  medallion 
likeness  of  Sir  Robert,  by  Nollekens,  is  considered  a  fine 
bit  of  work. 

In  the  dining-room  at  Petton  hang  the  portraits  of 
Foster  Cunliffe  and  his  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Carter  of  Lancashire.  They  were  a  stately- 
looking  couple.  His  portrait,  by  Hudson,  represents 
him  holding  in  his  left  hand  his  first  "frank."  Her 
portrait  is  the  joint  work  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Lludson,   who  was  his  master. 

In  St   Peter's  Church,   Liverpool,   is  a  monument  to  : 

The  Memory  of 
Foster  Cunliffe  of  Liverpool,  son  of  Ellis  Cuni.iite,  B.D., 

A  Merchant, 
Whose  sagacity,  honesty,  and  diligence, 
Procured  wealth  and  credit  to  himself 
And  his  country  ; 
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A  Magistrate 
Who  administered  justice  with  discernment, 
Candour  and  impartiality ; 

A  Christian 

Devout  and  exemplary, 

In  the  exercise  of  every  private  and  public  duty ; 

Friend  of  merit,  patron  of  distress,  an  enemy 
Only  to  vice  and  sloth, 

Ke  lived  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him, 
(Though  few  have  been  so  extensively  known) 

And  died  lamented  by  the  wise  and  good 

In  the  73rd  year  of  his  age 

nth  April  1758. 

In  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath  there  is  a  white  marble 

monument  to  : 

The  Memory  of 

Margaret  Cunliffe, 

Relict  of  Foster  Cunliffe,  Esqre  of  Liverpool, 

A  loving  wife 

A  tender  mother 

A  devout  Christian. 

Gentleness  of  manner 

Chearfulness  of  temper, 

Innocency  of  life 

Enabled  her  to  pass  through  this  world  without  anxiety 

And  to  leave  it  with  Resignation 

In  the  certain  Hope  of  a  better. 

She  died  December  20th  1759 

Aged  72. 

Foster  and  Margaret  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom, 
Sir  Ellis,  was  the  first  baronet,  and  was  also  M.P.  for 
Liverpool.  He  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  26th  of 
March  1759,  with  remainder,  in  default  of  his  own  male 
issue,   to  his  brother  Robert. 

Sir  Ellis  was  born  121I1  April  1 7 1 7,  and  married, 
19th  December  1760,  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  Henry  Bennet 
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of  Moston,  County  Chester.  She  died  8th  October  1814, 
leaving  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  (Mary)  married 
Sir  Drummond  Smith  of  Tring  Park,  Hertfordshire. 
The  younger  (Margaret)  married  William  Gosling, 
Esq.,  of  Roehampton  Grove.  Mary  died  27th  February 
1804.* 

Sir  Ellis  had  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  (named  Anne) 
married  William  Shawe  of  Preston,  who  was  High  Sheriff 
for  Lancashire  in  1772  ;  the  other  was  the  somewhat 
important  "  Mistress  Mary,"  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the 
dining-room  at  Petton.  She  was  certainly  not  fair,  but 
she  evidently  loved  being  painted,  for  there  are  at  least 
two  more  portraits  of  her  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert 
Cunliffe,  the  present  baronet. 

The  portrait  now  at  Petton  was  left  by  her,  with 
also  the  portraits  of  her  father  and  mother  (Foster  and 
Margaret),  the  picture  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  certain 
jewels,  to  her  niece,  Mary  Shawe.  Mary  Shawe 
married  John  Walmesley  of  Hall  of  Ince,  Lancashire,  a 
descendant  of  the  "one  Walmesley  an  attorney"  who 
became  possessed  of  Cunliffe  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  The  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Walmesley — 
Emma  Anne — married  my  grandfather,  William  Sparling 
of  Petton,  and  from  her,  and  through  me,  these  pictures 
and  diamonds  returned  to  a  descendant  of  the  Cunliffes 
of  Cunliffe,   Hollings,  and  Wycollar. 

Sir  Ellis,  the  first  baronet,  died  on  the  16th  of  October 

*  Margaret  Gosling  died  in  December  1S03.  Mary  Smith's  death 
was  occasioned  by  grief  for  the  death  of  her  sister,  which  brought  on  a 
violent  fever.     See  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  1804. 
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1767  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Robert  Cunliffe. 
He  (Robert)  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Ichabod  Wright, 
Banker,  of  Nottingham.  She  died  19th  February  1 79 1, 
leaving  issue — Foster  (who  succeeded  his  father)  and  three 
daughters — Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Margaret. 

Elizabeth  had  considerable  talent  for  drawing.  The 
four  pastel  landscapes  in  the  sitting-room  at  Petton  are 
her  work.  She  became  the  wife  of  Clement  Courtenay, 
Esq. 

Her  sister  Mary  married,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1780, 
Sir  Richard  Brooke  of  Norton  Priory,  Cheshire ;  and 
Margaret,  the  youngest,  married  Thomas  Brooke  of 
Minshull,  Cheshire,  from  whom  descended  Mr  Luxmoore, 
the  present  owner  of  Ashbrook,  Minshull  Vernon. 

Sir  Robert  Cunliffe  died  in  1778,  and  Sir  Foster 
succeeded  his  father  as  third  baronet.  He  was  born 
8th  February  1755,  and  married,  1st  of  October  1 781, 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Kinloch,  Bart.,  of  Gilmer- 
ton,  and  in  1784  he  bought  the  estate  of  Acton,  near 
Wrexham. 

His  eldest  son,  Foster  (of  Madeley,  Staffordshire), 
married,  21st  of  April  1809,  Elizabeth  Emma,  only- 
daughter  of  John,  first  Lord  Crewe.  In  1829  Foster 
Cunliffe,  junior,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Offley. 
He,  however,  died  without  issue   19th  April   1832. 

The  other  children  born  to  Sir  Foster  and  his  wife. 
Harriet  were  Robert-Henry  (grandfather  of  the  present 
baronet),  Ellis  Watkin,  Brooke,  George,  Emma,  Charlotte, 
and  Mary. 

Robert-Henry  succeeded  as  fourth  baronet.      He  had 
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an  enormous  family — Eouisa,  Charlotte,  Robert,  David, 
Foster,  Charles,  Henry,  Frank,  Mary,  Harriet,  Janet, 
Emily,   Clare,  and  Alicia. 

Robert,  the  eldest  son,  married  a  daughter  of  Ilted 
Howell,  Esq.,  and  had  issue — Robert,  Walter,  Rhoda, 
Charlotte,   Lucy,  and  Rose. 

He  did  not  live  to  succeed  his  father,  who  was,  there- 
fore, succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Robert  Alfred,  who 
married,  first,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Colonel  Egerton 
Leigh  of  Jodrell,  who  died  in  1898  (leaving  issue— Foster 
Hugh  Egerton,  Robert  Neville,  Evelyn,  and  Kythe) ; 
and  secondly,  Cecilie  Victoria  Sackville  West  (see 
Delawarr). 

Brooke  Cunliffe,  third  son  of  Sir  Foster  and  his  wife 
Harriet,  married  three  times,  and  left  many  children ; 
George,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Foster,  took  holy  orders, 
and  became  rector  of  Petton  and  vicar  of  Wrexham. 
He  married  Dora  Townshend,  and  died  childless. 

Alary  married  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Williams 
Wynn  ;  Emma  and  Charlotte  died  unmarried. 

Charlotte  and  Emma  were  very  old  when  I  married 
into  the  Cunliffe  family.  Emma  was  a  perfect  mine  of 
information  concerning  the  family  history  and  a  great 
authority  on  heraldry.  I  was  young  in  those  days,  and 
did  not  listen  with  sufficient  interest  to  her  ancient  stories. 
I  wish  I  had  done  so  ;  they  would  have  stood  me  in  good 
stead  now  that  I,  too,  am  old,  and  am  compiling  this 
record  somewhat  under  difficulties. 

Ellis  Watkin,  the  second  son  of  Foster  Cunliffe  and 
his    wife    Harriet,   was    born    5th    September    1787.     He 
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married,  13th  June  1822,  Caroline,  a  daughter  of 
John  Kingston,  M.P.,  of  Oak  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Herts. 

Unfortunately,  no  family  tree  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Kingston  family ;  but  the  following  information, 
supplied  to  me  by  Mr  Reginald  Knightley  Orlebar,  is 
believed  to  be  correct,  as  it  was  compiled  from  trust- 
worthy sources: — "The  family  is  of  great  antiquity  and 
first  came  into  evidence  in  1301  ;  when  John  de  Kingston 
sealed  the  barons'  letter  to  the  Pope,  using  as  his  seal 
'  a  Lyon  rampant,  tail  fourchee.'  This  John  was  followed 
by  another  John,  who  bore  on  his  shield  at  the  second 
Dunstable  Tournament  in  1334  "Sable,  a  Lyon  rampant, 
tail  fourchee  or." 

"Then  we  come  to  Sir  Nicholas  de  Kingston,  who, 
according  to  John  Goding  in  his  '  History  of  Gloucester- 
shire,' was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tortworth  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third." 

"This  Sir  Nicholas  appears  to  have  been  a  collateral 
ancestor  of  Sir  William  Kingston  of  Kingston  Hall,  in 
Gloucestershire,  who  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
in  1539,  and  who  died  in  1552.  The  family  also  possessed 
the  manor  of  Painswiek  and  Miserden  Park,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. A  branch  of  the  family  also  settled  in  Bedford- 
shire. Sir  Anthony  Kingston  was  another  of  the  same 
family.  It  is  with  the  Gloucestershire  family,  however, 
that  we  are  concerned. 

"We  find  a  member  of  the  family  fighting  in  Ireland 
as  an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army.  After  the  war  was  over 
he  settled  in   Ireland  on  lands  granted   to  him  in  Oueen's 
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County.  It  is  this  officer,  Captain  John  Kingston,  who 
was  the  grandfather  of  Paul  Kingston,  also  of  Queen's 
County." 

This  Paul  married  Alicia  James  of  King's  County. 
He  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  also  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  Oporto  wine 
trade. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  carried  on 
the  business  successfully.  John  married  twice — first,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Bart.,  of  Carlton  Park, 
Northants ;  and  second,  Jane,  daughter  of  Valentine 
Knightley  of  Fawsley.  The  Knightley  family  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  as  having  large  estates.  John  Kingston  owned 
the  fine  estate  of  Oak  Hill,  near  Barnet,  Herts.  He  was 
M.P.  for  Northampton,  and,  later,  for  Lymington,  up  to 
the  year  1818.  "At  the  time  of  his  second  marriasre 
(Mr  R.  K.  Orlebar  states)  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  had 
an  income  of  ,£15,000  a  year,  partly  from  his  West  Indian 
property.  Unfortunately,  this  prosperity  did  not  continue, 
although  he  left  a  considerable  fortune  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  had  severe  loses,  £yo,ooo  being  lost,  almost 
in  a  day,  over  shipping  insurances  connected  with  his 
West  India  business.  Oak  Hill  was  let  or  sold,  and 
the  family  removed  to  the  adjacent  estate  of  Belmont. 
The  fine  town  house  in  Stratford  Place  was  also  sold. 
This  happened  when  he  was  getting  on  in  years,  about 
the  time  of  his  eldest  son  John's  marriage  to  Miss  Rooke, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Giles  Rooke  of  Lymington,  Hants. 
Besides  the  John,  aforesaid,  he  had  several  children — Lucy, 
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Harry,   Catherine,  Valentine,  and    Caroline,   who  married 
Ellis   Waikin  Cunliffe." 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Ellis  Watkin  Cunliffe 
and  Caroline  Kingston,  the  wine  trade  of  the  Kingston's 
was  in  a  bad  way,  and  Ellis  Watkin  had  little  enough 
but  debts.  Borrowing  certain  sums  of  money  from  his 
brothers  and  sisters  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and  in  time  realised  a  substantial  fortune,  the  decaying 
wine  business  being  set  on  its  legs  again.  But  the 
Kingstons  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  it.  The 
motto  of  the  Kingstons  was,  in  1301,  Fortes  foriuna 
JKvat. 

Ellis  Watkin  and  Caroline  had  issue — two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

The  elder  daughter,  Caroline,  married  William  Fry- 
Foster,  a  descendant  of  the  Quaker  family  of  Fry. 
They  had  seven  children — Reginald,  Ellis,  Gertrude, 
Sybella,  Florence,  Helen,  and  Lucy.  All  at  present  are 
unmarried,  save  Gertrude,  who  married  Walter  Howell 
Cunliffe,  only  brother  of  the  present  baronet.  They  have 
issue — Gwynedd,  the  wife  of  Walter  Fitzgerald. 

Gertrude,  second  daughter  of  Ellis  Watkin,  married 
Edmund  Swetenham,  O.C.,  of  Cam,  Yr.  Alyn,  and  left 
issue — a  daughter — Florence,  who  died  unmarried,  and  a 
son,  Foster,  who  served  with  his  regiment,  the  Scots 
Greys,   in   South  Africa. 

Arthur,  the  younger  son,  died  unmarried,  and  Ellis 
Brooke,  the  elder,  married,  17th  July  1S67,  Emma 
Florence  (the  writer  of  this  record),  only  surviving  child 
of  the   Rev.   John  Sparling  of  Fetton,  Shropshire. 
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To  Ellis  Brooke  and  Emma  Florence  were  born  ten 
children.* 

From  the  foregoing  history  it  seems  too  true  that 
the  CunlirTes  were,  according  to  an  old  Lancashire  saying  : 
"Always  in  the  lane  when  luck  was  in  the  field." 

Harassed  by  the  Danes,  plundered  by  both  sides 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  falling  between  two  stools 
in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  ill  fortune  of  the  elder 

*  i.  Ellis  Sparling,  Hon.  Major  yd  Bulla  I  ion  Shropshire  Light 
Infantry,  J. P.  for  Salop.     Born  lyh  May  1868. 

2.  John  Brooke,  Hon.  lieutenant  in  the  army,  served  as  lieutenant 
in  the  55/.^  Company,  14th  Battalion,  Imperial  Yeomanry,  the  Northum- 
berland Hussars,  in  South  Africa  {medal  with  two  clasps).  Born  glh 
October  1869. 

3.  Catherine  Violet,  born  25///  November  1870;  married,  23rd  July 
1888,  John  -.Frederick  Grant  Hodgson  Roberts.  They  had  issue — Frederick 
Cunliffe,   born   21st  June   18S9. 

4.  Emma  Veronica,  born  2glh  December  1871;  ma?'ried,  2yd  July 
1890,  Henjy  Jessop  Stone  of  Bedford,  Essex.  They  have  had  issue — 
Henry  Cunlijfe,  born  July  1891,  died  August  1892  ;  and  Robert  Cunliffe, 
bom   2yd  August  1893. 

5.  Florence  Vanda,  born  Slh  January  1873;  married,  April  1891, 
Robert  D'Oyly  Thomas.  They  have  issue — Robert  Henry  Cunliffe,  born 
2%th   December  1894. 

6.  Verbena,  born  20th  June  1874;  married— first,  Masterman  Stanley 
Williams,  R.H.A.,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Vera  Nina,  bom  10th 
Tuly  1894;  she  married,  secondly,  lieutenant- Colonel  Edwin  James  Fell, 
late  &th  Hussars,  of  Tilley  House,    Wem,  Shropshire. 

7.  Caroline  Muriel  Valencia,  born  20th  June  1875;  married  Loftus 
Ic  Champion.  She  died  nth  December  1896,  leaving  a  son,  Claude  Gerald, 
bom  yd  July  1895. 

8.  Mabel  Virginia,  bom  2nd  December  1S76;  married,  18th  February 
1901,  Arthur  Toward  Watson  of  Bumopfield,  County  Durham.  They 
have  issue — John  Nicholas   Toward,  bom  28///  March  1902. 

9.  William  Noel,  born  Christmas  Day  1877,  Captain  yd  Battalion 
Shropshire  Eight  Infantry. 

10.  legend  re    1  Vat  kin,  born   1st  May  1879. 
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line  culminated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  loss  of  their 
last  estate,  Wycollar,  by  reason  of  the  folly  of  Henry 
Owen. 

"  Younger  sons  (says  Bacon)  are  commonly  fortunate, 
but  seldom  or  never  when  the  elder  is  disinherited."  In 
this  case  the  elder  branch  disinherited  itself.  The  pru- 
dence of  the  Liverpool  merchant,  Foster  Cunliffe,  the  son 
of  a  younger  son,  in  a  great  measure  retrieved  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  family. 

And  the  industry,  integrity,  and  upright  dealing  of 
yet  another  younger  son  of  the  House — Ellis  Watkin 
Cunliffe — laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  our  branch 
of  the  family. 

Those  far-away  ancestors  whose  lives  I  have,  with 
the  help  of  many  a  half-forgotten  volume,  endeavoured 
to  trace  and  to  rescue  from  semi-oblivion,  seem  to  have 
made  little  stir  either  as  soldiers,  sailors,  or  politicians — 
do  not  appear  to  have  shone  either  in  literature  or  art — 
why,  then,  should  their  names  be  recorded  by  me  ? 

I  have  done  so  because  1  am  of  those  who  hold  that 
inherited  temperaments  are  the  result  of  each  man's 
actions,  either  good  or  evil,  and  must,  like  stones  cast  into 
a  lake,  cause  widening  circles  that  still  move  the  waters 
of  our  destiny,  howbeit  imperceptibly. 

Because  it  is  even  so,  and  because  I  have  learned, 
ever  so  little,  of  how  they  lived,  loved,  sinned,  sorrowed, 
and,  let  us  hope,  repented,  1  would  fain,  in  some  slight 
measure,   keep  their  "memory  green." 
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